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Dedication . 

To  Cicely. 

To  you,  who  of  all  dear  ones  are  most  dear, 

To  all  my  thoughts  and  words  and  works  most  near, 

In  whose  companionship  e'en  pangs  of  pain 

Seem  from  your  sweet  self  something  sweet  to  gain  ; 

With  whom  each  joy  is  trebled  ;  whose  soft  ways 

Make  rough  paths  smooth  and  brighten  sombre  days ; 

Whose  patience  and  whose  courage  serve  to  teach 

How  far  o'er  body's  ills  brave  hearts  can  reach  ; 

Dear  Cicely,  dear  Rainbow,  fond  and  true, 

Dear  wife,  I  dedicate  this  book  to  you. 
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POEMS. 


The  Pole  Star. 

All  moonless  is  the  night  of  that  bright  day 
Which  gave  her  birth  : 

Through  sorrow's  night  how  can  I  find  my  way 
O'er  this  dark  earth  ? 

Though  pathless  be  the  world  and  winds  be  loud, 
One  silver  star 

Gleams  steadfast  through  the  rack  of  driving  cloud 
— There  memories  are. 


Knowledge. 

That  which  we  see  we  do  not  know, 
That  which  we  know  we  cannot  see  ; 
The  mist  wraps  all  the  vales  below, 
Only  the  mountain  tops  are  free. 


Question  and  Answer. 

You  ask,  "  Is  life  worth  living  ? " 
And  I  make  answer,  "  Live  it." 
"  Can  Love  be  worth  the  giving  ?  " 
"  Most  worth  if  you  can  give  it." 
The  gem  is  worth  the  setting, 
The  choice  is  worth  the  choosing, 
The  prize  worth  risk  of  losing, 
Sorrow  is  worth  forgetting, 
The  rapture  worth  the  proving, 

And  love,  that  once  had  seemed  so  dead,  alive  and  worth 
the  loving  ! 


"  Pax  Aeterna." 


'H  <^>/Xo 

(f>i\a  yap  KeKevSev  tjOq.  —  ^EsCH.  PERS. 


In  Memoriam  :  E.  E.  J. 

b.  Oct.  1858  ;  d.  Dec.  12,  1878. 

Gone  with  the  first  winter's  snow, 
Gone  without  murmur  or  strife, 
Gone  in  the  spring  of  thy  time, 
Though  in  the  strength  of  thy  prime, 
Though  on  the  threshold  of  life 
Thou  hast  passed  from  us  ;  we  know 

One  thing  most  surely,  my  friend  ; 
That  in  thy  dreamless  repose 
Wrapt  in  Death's  slumberous  arms 
Thou  dost  not  heed  Life's  alarms  ; 
Round  thee  Forgetfulness  flows, 
River  that  knows  not  an  end. 

For  thee  all  questionings  cease, 
We  are  unquiet  and  vexed 
By  every  gust  of  the  wind  ; 
Thou  hast  left  shallows  behind, 
We  in  the  straits  are  perplexed, 
Thine  the  broad  ocean  of  peace. 


We  shall  all  change  and  grow  old, 
Thou  art  eternally  young, 
Thou  from  our  hearts  dost  not  fade, 
Royally  there  thou  art  laid, 
Shrined  in  our  reverence  among 
Memories  that  cannot  wax  cold. 

There  until  Time  make  an  end, 
With  him  that  lives,  on  the  land 
Of  shadows  fixing  sad  eyes, 
Silent,  with  wonder  and  sighs, 
We  shall  each  feel  thy  dear  hand 
Laid  in  our  own,  O  my  friend  ! 


Meeting  Thoughts. 

When  thoughts  of  two  dear  friends  set  far  apart 
By  time  and  distance  meet  unconsciously 
Each  bent  toward  the  other,  each  fond  heart 
Leaps  with  a  sense  of  sudden  joy  to  see 
That  the  same  impulse  thrills  that  other  breast. 

So  two  white  sea-birds  o'er  the  ocean's  blue 
Winging  their  pathless  way  from  shore  to  shore, 
Wheel  for  a  moment  sideways,  then  pursue 
Their  diverse  flight,  to  meet  again  no  more, 
Each  sailing  onward  till  it  find  its  rest. 

Yet  their  bright-gleaming  wings  will  ne'er  be  seen 
Again  by  one  another,  while  our  thought 
Speeds  e'er  across  the  distance  set  between 
With  a  rich  load  of  deep  affection  fraught, 
By  the  calm  joy  of  steadfast  love  possessed. 


In  June. 

Green  and  golden  and  white 
Flushes  the  country  side, 
Summer  comes  in  her  pride 
Of  song  and  fragrance,  bedight 
In  green  and  golden  and  white. 

Golden  and  white  and  green 
Lies  the  pastoral  land, 
Spring  with  Hope  at  her  hand 
Down  the  hedgerows  has  been 
Of  golden  and  white  and  green. 

Green  and  white  and  golden 
Meadows  slope  to  the  hill, 
Silent  forces  fulfil 
The  changeless  change  and  olden 
To  green  and  white  and  golden. 


To-day. 

The  sun  has  shone  to-day 

On  hill  and  field  made  bright  with  warmth  and  spring 

Sad  thoughts  have  fled  away 

And  my  glad  heart  for  very  joy  must  sing  : 

The  sun  has  shone  to-day  ! 

The  wind  blows  soft  to-day 

From  deep-embowered,  balmy  ocean  isles, 

Where  through  the  winter  grey 

The  West  Wind  lingers  and  the  fair  Earth  smiles  : 

The  wind  blows  soft  to-day  ! 

The  sea  gleams  blue  to-day, 

Its  little  waves  whisper  some  coming  bliss  ; 

The  sea  gulls  in  their  play 

Dip  their  white  breasts  to  meet  the  foam-flake's  kiss  ; 

The  sea  gleams  blue  to-day  ! 

My  love  has  smiled  to-day, 

Has  smiling  turned  her  gracious  eyes  on  me  ; 

So  the  whole  world  is  May, 

There  is  a  glory  over  all  I  see, 

My  love  has  smiled  to-day  ! 
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Poeta  ad  Animam  Suam. 

The  babe's  weak  wailing  at  its  birth, 
The  strong  man's  sob  of  agony, 
The  old  man's  weary  sigh  for  death  ; 
Is  there  then  naught  upon  this  earth 
But  one  drear  round  of  misery  ? 
"  There  is  naught  else,"  the  spirit  saith. 
"  Thou  coward  heart !  "  —  I  heard  a  voice- 
"  Look  forth  upon  the  ways  of  men, 
Thine  own  weak  soul  is  all  unstrung  : 
E'en  as  of  old  shalt  thou  rejoice, 
And  thy  past  gladness  live  again 
When  thou  of  other's  joy  hast  sung." 
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Three  Pictures. 
I.    1856. 

Thick  incense  clouds  roll  through  the  heavy  air 
In  softly-circling  wreaths,  the  sacred  song 
Throbs  tremulous  o'er  the  multitude  with  long, 
Slow  sweep  of  cadence.     A  whole  nation's  prayer 

Goes  up  to  heaven  as  those  deep  organ  tones 
Fade  thrilling  into  silence.     The  great  gates 
Of  the  inner  shrine  swing  wide,  the  silent  Fates 
Are  opening  those  portals  now,  their  moans 

Unheard,  their  forms  unseen.     A  mighty  cry 
Rends  the  expectant  air.     The  Emperor  crowned 
Stands  on  the  altar  stair,  his  glory  drowned 
In  the  sun's  brighter  glory.     As  on  high 

He  raised  his  Queen's  fair  diadem  he  seemed 
More  like  a  god  than  man  ;  but  she  sank  down 
Senseless  upon  the  ground,  as  though  the  crown 
Brought  with  it  terrors  hitherto  undreamed  ; 

And  as  her  gems  dashed  clattering  on  the  stones 
Like  hailstones  glinting  on  the  window  pane 
Perchance  she  saw  her  lord  lie  foully  slain 
And  heard  Death's  sable  wings  beat  o'er  their  throne ! 
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II.   i88i. 

A  grievous  sorrow  o'er  the  snow-wrapt  town  ; 
A  muffled  stillness,  e'en  as  though  a  shroud 
Were  laid  about  its  public  ways ;  a  crowd 
Of  wildered  faces,  hurrying  feet  ;  a  crown 

Dashed  to  the  ground  by  ruthless  force  ;  a  man 
Sent  all  untimely  to  the  great  unknown 
Silence  beyond  the  tomb.     He  who  had  shown 
The  light  of  Freedom  for  the  serf  to  scan 

With  eyes  half  dazed  at  first,  who  broke  his  chains 
And  cast  his  bonds  asunder,  now  laid  low, 
His  proud  life  shivered  by  one  dastard  blow, 
Whose  single  will  swayed  Russia's  waste  of  plains. 

O  !  pale  and  anxious  face,  no  more  the  fear 
Of  felon  Murder  sits  upon  thy  brow  ; 
Thine  eyes  though  closed  in  death  behold  e'en  now 
Thy  people  mourning  at  their  Father's  bier. 


in. 

And  once  again  the  vast  Cathedral  fills 
With  those  who  come  to  bid  the  last  farewell, 
Whose  downcast  eyes,  whose  silence  seems  to  tell 
What  awe,  what  sorrow  every  spirit  thrills. 
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Then  while  deep  requiems  sound  from  either  aisle, 
In  order  due  the  princes  of  his  race 
Move  by  and  gaze  upon  the  weary  face 
And  the  set  lips  that  never  more  shall  smile. 

Where  the  great,  flickering  candles  blink  and  flame, 
In  slow  procession  by  the  velvet  pall 
Noble  and  courtier  pass,  and  last  the  thrall 
Who  joins  a  prayer  to  his  deliverer's  name. 

When  all  are  gone  who  steals  unto  his  feet 

And  kneels  in  speechless  agony  of  woe, 

White  hands  stretched  forth,  thick-veiled  and  bowed  so  low 

The  cold  slabs  all  but  heard  her  wild  heart  beat  ? 

She  was  the  one  who  loved  her  dead  Czar  best, 
She  was  the  one  who  never  saw  him  frown, 
Who  held  his  heart,  and  unto  whom  his  crown 
Was  less,  perhaps,  than  unto  all  the  rest. 

Her  widowed  eyes  must  learn  to  hide  their  tears, 
Her  grief  though  fiercest  must  of  needs  be  still, 
They  will  forget  their  Emperor  ;  she  will 
Remember  him  she  loved  through  all  her  years. 


The  Euripus. 

Ever  backward,  ever  forward,  rages  the  tumultuous  tide 

Through  the  narrow  channel  riven  in  the  iron  mountain 
side  ; 

Backward  ever,  forward  ever,  with  unceasing  ebb  and  flow 

Roar  the  churning,  whirling  eddies  where  the  tossing  sea- 
weeds grow 

On  the  shores  of  the  Euripus,  many  a  time  the  self-same 
day 

Forward    driven,   backward   driven,   with    short  breathing- 
space  to  stay 

From  their  surging  strife  and  turmoil.     And  the  sage  in 
days  gone  by 

Speechless  stood  beside  the  torrent,  following  with  restless 
eye 

All  that  seething  rush  of  waters  ;  and  he  knew  not  what  he 
saw, 

Though  he  searched  with  vain  endeavour  for  the  all-control- 
ling law 

Which  should  rule  that  seeming  chaos,  and  strange  visions 
crossed  his  mind, 

As  he  listened  to  the  waters  roaring  without  stress  of  wind, 

Of  the  gusts  that  drive  the  spirit  over  dark  and  unseen  ways, 

And  he  saw  Man's  faint  wan  soul  adrift  upon  the  waste  of 

days 
—Days  of  evil,  days  of  blessing,  changing  always  to  and  fro, 

But  the  wind  that  drove  Man's  soul  the  sage  could  neither 
see  nor  know. 


Thus  the  heart  of  mighty  nations  changes  at  a  sudden  cry 
Veering   round   with    blinded   impulse    till    the    new-born 

clamour  die 
Down  the  breeze  that  bore  it  to  them,  and  a  fresh,  uncertain 

sound 
Strikes  upon  their  eager  ears  :  and  so  the  wheel  of  Time 

goes  round 
Nothing  certain,  nothing  stable.     Though  that  ancient  seer 

wise 
Strove  to  learn  the  cause  that  sways  us,  though  he  strained 

his  aching  eyes 

Into  the  grim  night,  he  saw  not ;  only  the  swift  waters  roar 
Sounded  mocking  in  his  ears  and  ravened  ever  as  before, 
Drowning  in  their  din  the  secret.     His  sad  soul  unsatisfied 
With  the  knowledge  that  he  craved  for  waned  within  him 

and  he  died, 

Passing  into  death  unknowing.  Still  the  waters  come  and  go, 
Still  we  struggle  after  light,  and  still  we  feel  we  cannot  know, 
For  out  of  darkness  are  we  come  and  back  to  darkness  we 

must  go. 
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The  Higher  Optimism. 

There  are  some  hours  when  the  air 
Seems  lighter,  easier  than  of  old, 
Some  days  when  what  was  foul  grows  fair 
And  what  was  dross  turns  gold : 

These  are  the  breathing-times  of  life, 
The  halting-places  on  the  road, 
The  truces  between  strife  and  strife, 
The  casings  of  the  load  : 

And  as  between  the  flowing  tide 
And  when  the  tide  ebbs  back  to  sea, 
The  waters  at  one  place  abide 
And  from  their  change  are  free, 

So  we  can  stay  a  little  while 
And  rest  from  work  and  rest  from  play, 
Content  to  feel  the  Sun's  broad  smile 
To  smell  the  new-mown  hay  ; 

Content  to  know  that  one  design 
Runs  through  the  web  of  Nature's  plan, 
That  by  one  law  the  planets  shine 
And  pulses  beat  in  Man  : 

A  millionth  part,  a  grain  of  dust, 
A  drop  of  blood,  a  ray  of  light ; 
But  fore-ordained  to  life — to  trust 
That  what  God  does  is  right. 
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One  Harmony  in  Nature's  voice  ! 
One  music  of  the  distant  spheres  ! 
One  Rule  constraining  chance  and  choice 
By  the  strong,  silent  years  ! 
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Applecross. 

The  storm-stained  crags  look  down  on  thee 
And  looking  half  forget  to  frown, 
Fair  garden  by  the  Western  Sea  : 

The  hurrying  waves  less  angry  grown 
Break  gently  on  thy  shore,  their  voice 
From  Raasay  isle  to  thee  is  blown 

By  the  low  wind  that  bids  rejoice 
The  flowers  at  the  approach  of  morn. 
Surely  this  bay  was  once  the  choice 

Of  that  sweet  Goddess  who  in  scorn 
Fled  hither  from  the  Southern  Isles, 
When  all  her  shrines  were  left  forlorn  ; 

Hither  she  brought  her  daintiest  wiles, 
Made  glad  the  wilderness  around 
With  all  her  roses,  all  her  smiles. 

The  roses  shower  on  the  ground 
Their  crimson  and  their  yellow  rain, 
That  falls  and  falls  without  a  sound  : 

The  murmur  of  the  distant  main 
Drifts  hither  ;  the  soft  skies  are  blue, 
The  old-world  gladness  lives  again. 


Gather  large  armfuls  of  the  new 

Fresh  blossoms  born  this  summer  night, 

And  all  our  ship  with  roses  strew. 

To-morrow  with  the  earliest  light 
We  sail  into  the  darkling  West ; 
To-day  among  these  bowers  bright 
With  wine  and  song  we  take  our  rest. 
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The  Vision  of  the  Years. 

Who  are  ye,  for  ever  gliding 
Nightly  past  in  long  processions, 
Never  in  one  place  abiding  ? 
In  your  eyes  are  strange  oppressions 
That  constrain  and  bend  my  will 
Though  your  lips  are  pale  and  still. 

Who  are  ye  who  pass  me  weeping 
Yet  whose  eyes  drop  never  a  tear, 
Whose  long  garments  by  me  sweeping 
— Sweeping  noiseless,  make  me  fear  ? 
Distant  voices  of  derision 
Call  me  mocking  through  the  vision. 

Are  my  senses  dazed  in  error  ? 
Speak,  if  even  words  of  woe  ! 
Speak  ! — But  only  sounds  of  terror 
Dumb  and  dreadful  come  and  go, 
Mingling  in  the  waking  dream 
Till  a  part  of  it  I  seem. 

Now  I  see  my  body  lying 
Helpless,  though  my  spirit  lingers, 
Whilst  the  apparitions  flying, 
Beckon  on  with  silent  fingers, 
Till  a  chill  and  sudden  dread 
Falls  and  closes  round  my  head. 
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"  We  are  ghosts  of  years  departed 
That  your  eyes  shall  see  no  more, 
Follow  us,  O  !  feeble  hearted  ! 
To  the  far  and  shadowy  shore 
Where  our  countless  kindred  lie, 
The  dead  years  that  cannot  die. 

"  We  are  ghosts  of  years  departed, 
Years  of  mingled  pain  and  laughter, 
Hopes  that  thrilled  and  pangs  that  darted, 
Kindly  tears  that  followed  after 
And  that  purge  Man's  soul  till  he 
Half  divines  Futurity. 

"  Though  immortal  we  are  dying 
With  each  hour-glass's  sand  ; 
Thou,  though  mortal,  Time  defying 
Shalt  awake  and  understand, 
Work  and  wait,  the  time  shall  be 
When  thou  shalt  be  more  than  we. 

"  We  are  strong  but  Man  is  stronger  ; 
We  are  loud  and  then  are  still  ; 
We  are  long,  but  Love  is  longer 
And  more  lordly  to  fulfil, 
Love,  whose  wings  the  world  enfold, 
Laughs  with  youth  as  we  grow  old." 
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"  Stat  Magni  Nominis  Umbra." 

All  that  abides  amongst  us  yet 

Of  those  who  won  their  way  to  Fame, 

The  echo  of  a  vain  regret, 

The  shadow  of  a  mighty  name. 


True  Wisdom. 

Seek  not  for  beauty  in  the  dark  ; 
Strive  not  to  shoot  beyond  the  mark  ; 
Search  not  beyond  the  sunlit  skies. 

The  fairest  lies  beside  thy  feet  ; 
Delight  lives  in  thy  pulse's  beat ; 
Seek  further,  and  the  vision  flies. 

Fret  not  thyself  with  thoughts  of  Death, 
He  can  do  naught  but  stay  thy  breath, 
The  fire  within  thee  never  dies. 
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Wherefore  the  vain  desires  still  repeat  ? 
And  what  avails  it  of  old  griefs  to  sing  ? 
Last  year's  dead  leaves  lie  thick  about  our  feet, 
But  overhead  are  blooms  of  coming  Spring. 


Sigurd. 

Sigurd  the  Viking, 

Leader  of  Norsemen, 

A  shield  to  his  friends  and  a  sword  to  his  foemen, 

Bade  his  long  ship  spread  her  wings  to  the  North  Wind, 

Helping  the  wind  were  the  long-haired  rowers 

Sweeping  the  sea  into  foam  with  their  oarstrokes. 

They  with  the  Spring  wind, 

Followers  faithful 

Passed  beyond  England 

Sailing  to  Westward, 

Passed  by  the  shores  of  the  fear-stricken  Saxon  ; 

Manfully  cleaving 

Paths  through  the  waves  of  the  long-swelling  Ocean  : 

Thus  through  the  gates 

Of  the  sea  that  is  inland 

Sailed  with  the  Sun  and  the  scents  of  the  Spring  time. 

Little  they  thought 

Of  the  Spring  that  came  with  them, 

Yearning  for  battle, 

Hungry  for  plunder, 

Thirsty  for  blood  were  the  hearts  of  the  Norsemen. 

Soon  the  three-cornered 
Island  grew  near  them  ; 
Trees  of  strange  growing, 
Stone-builded  houses 
Saw  they  around  them. 
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Then  spake  Sigurd, 

He  of  the  strong  arm, 

Thus  to  his  warmen  : 

"  This  is  the  Southland, 

Wherein  I  told  you 

Men  dwell  as  Gods  in  the  halls  of  Valhalla  ; 

Weak  are  their  hands 

For  the  gold  that  is  in  them, 

Soft  are  their  hearts 

For  the  joys  of  their  riches." 

Richly  decked  headmen, 

Speaking  a  strange  tongue, 

Came  forth  against  them, 

Lordlings  that  called  not  on  Thor  and  on  Woden. 

Then  with  the  Raven 
Streaming  above  them 
Rushed  all  the  spearmen  of  Sigurd  to  battle. 

As  when  the  lightning 

Shines  in  the  night-time 

Brightening  the  deep-winding  fiords  of  the  Norseland, 

So  flew  the  arrow-flights  shrieking  above  them. 

As  when  the  storm-wind 

Bows  all  the  fir-tops, 

So  was  the  crash  of  the  charge  of  the  Norsemen. 

Strongly  the  islesmen 
Strove  to  withstand  them 
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Fencing  themselves  with  their  shields  and  their  hauberks 

Split  were  the  shields 

And  the  hauberks  were  riven  : 

Mighty  spear-thrustings 

Pressed  on  the  foemen, 

Grim  was  the  dread  that  fell  over  the  Southmen. 

Then  with  his  hands  red 

Shouted  Sigurd, 

Whirling  his  long  sword 

Swiftly  around  him, 

Unto  his  warmen — 

"  See,  all  the  Southern  land  lordlings  are  flying  ! 

Dash  them  to  earthward, 

Callers  on  Woden  !  " 

Weary  the  sun  sank 

Made  bloody  with  battle, 

Tired  with  stress  and  with  heat  of  the  fighting. 

As  when  the  Spring  floods 

Pour  to  the  river 

Endlessly  roaring, 

When  all  the  gates  of  the  heavens  are  open, 

So  to  their  homesteads 

Bruised  with  the  hurtlings, 

Wounded  with  sword-strokes, 

Cloven  by  spear-thrusts, 

Back  fled  the  foemen  ; 

Small  was  the  joy  that  they  reaped  of  the  fighting, 

Little  the  laughter  they  had  from  the  Northmen. 
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Their  stone-builded  houses 

Blazed  in  the  night-wind, 

The  flames  leaping  up  to  the  stars  in  the  heaven. 

Then  did  the  spearmen 

The  followers  of  Sigurd, 

Steel-hearted  seamen, 

Bear  all  the  booty  to  ships  in  the  haven  : 

Thither  the  maidens 

Followed  unwilling, 

Weeping  for  those  who  were  sleeping  the  Death  sleep ; 

But  little  heeded 

The  dusky-haired  maidens 

The  strong-helmed  Norsemen, 

They  who  had  trampled  the  heads  of  their  fathers, 

Draining  deep  goblets 

In  honour  of  Woden, 

Whose  joy  is  the  war-cry, 

The  giver  of  battle  ; 

Drinking  the  red  wine 

From  cups  of  bright  silver, 

Prizes  of  warfare, 

Raising  them  high  to  the  sword-bearing  Sigurd. 

Then  with  the  trappings 

Torn  from  the  horses, 

Reft  from  the  foemen, 

Bright  with  all  colours, 

With  sweet-smelling  herbs,  and  with  gold,  and  with  weapons 

Wrenched  from  the  hands  of  the  stark-lying  leaders, 

Sailed  they  to  Westward, 
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Passed  through  the  Oeean 
Praising  their  leader, 

Back  till  they  came  to  the  dark-wooded  Norseland. 
#  #  #  *  « 

So  with  the  Raven 

Streaming  above  them 

The  sons  of  battle 

Sang  to  the  Gods 

Their  songs  of  thanksgiving  ; 

Sang  to  the  dead  ones 

Slain  in  the  far  land 

First  in  the  heat  and  the  throng  of  the  onset ; 

Sang  to  Sigurd, 

The  mighty  leader, 

The  flame-handed  swordsman, 

The  giver  of  booty 

Bestower  of  spoil ; 

Sang  to  the  sea-winds 

That  wafted  them  homeward 

Back  to  their  farm  lands, 

Back  to  their  hearthsteads, 

Back  to  the  firs  and  the  snows  of  the  Norseland. 


In  Freya's  Garden. 

In  Freya's  fragrant  garden 
The  souls  of  babes  unborn, 
That  Time  has  dared  not  harden 
By  Life's  chill,  glimmering  morn, 
Slumber  and  laugh  and  play. 

There,  amid  cool,  long  grasses, 
By  sounds  of  rushing  streams, 
For  them  the  summer  passes 
From  dreams  to  happy  dreams, 
Nor  changes  any  day. 

Strange  snowy  blossoms  falling 
Crown  every  golden  head, 
There  is  no  sad  recalling 
Of  joyous  days  long  dead, 
For  there  no  Past  is  known  ; 

No  hours  by  them  are  numbered, 
No  Future  makes  them  fear, 
No  sin  that  long  has  slumbered 
Cries  out  until  they  hear, 
And  claims  them  for  its  own. 

Freya,  mild-eyed  and  queenly, 
Passes  from  each  to  each, 
Greeting  each  soul  serenely, 
Yet  has  no  need  for  speech, 
For  each  child  understands  ; 
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And  as  by  each  she  lingers 
They  gaze  in  her  fair  face, 
And  their  soft  baby  fingers 
Are  drawn  by  her  calm  grace 
To  clasp  her  mother  hands. 

Life's  messenger  some  morning, 
The  lady-bird,  draws  nigh, 
And  without  sign  or  warning 
Toward  some  soul  must  fly 
And  light  on  lips  or  brow  : 

Out  from  the  green  recesses 
It  needs  must  follow  then, 
Leave  Freya's  warm  caresses 
For  the  rough  walks  of  men 
It  had  not  known  till  now  ; 

Leave  that  bright  sunlit  garden 
For  the  hard  road  of  Life, 
Where  man  must  strive  for  pardon 
Through  wrath  and  sin  and  strife 
From  the  stern  God  above. 


And  farther  still  and  farther 
That  world  of  gardens  seems, 
Until  we  deem  it  rather 
A  memory-land  of  dreams 
Than  the  first  home  of  Love  ; 
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Still  looking  back  in  fancies 
We  turn  to  it  again, 
And  in  such  sudden  trances 
Forget  our  earthly  pain, 
Forget  our  loves  and  hates  : 

Yet  it  is  gone  for  ever 
That  gracious  flowery  land, 
In  life  or  death  men  never 
Within  its  close  may  stand 
For  fast  are  barred  the  gates. 
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The  Ideals. 

All  who  have  ever  trod  the  way 
Of  silence  and  of  sorrow, 
For  whom  with  every  dreary  day 
There  waits  a  hopeless  morrow  ; 

Who  have  sought  heights  they  might  not  reach 
Too  steep  for  man's  attaining, 
Heard  broken  sounds  of  mystic  speech 
Their  meaning  never  gaining  ; 

Those  who  have  seen  life's  light  go  down 
For  some  word  coldly  spoken, 
Or  from  whose  brows  Love's  flowery  crown 
The  hand  of  Time  has  broken  ; 

Lift  up,  O  !  joyless  ones  your  hearts  ! 
They  shall  be  filled  with  singing, 
The  numbness  dies,  the  pain  departs 
At  tidings  I  am  bringing. 

That  which  you  fancied  once  was  true 
Till  the  rough  undeceiving, 
Exists  unmarred  and  whole  for  you 
Who  failed  from  much  believing. 

Your  eyes  shall  soon  behold  the  Truth, 
Not  that  which  seemed  so  bitter 
When  Time  the  Cynic  smiled  at  youth 
And  sneered  "  Your  gold  is  glitter." 
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Beauty,  to  which  Hope's  ardent  gaze 
Once  turned  with  might  of  yearning, 
Shall  rise,  for  all  the  darkened  days 
More  radiant  returning. 

Each,  as  he  framed  his  highest  thought 
Of  Love  or  Fame  or  Duty, 
Shall  find  it  once  again,  but  wrought 
To  rarer  strength  and  beauty. 

Each  shall  unclose  his  wondering  eyes 
Like  flowers  that  dawn  is  waking, 
And  his  own  Love  shall  recognise 
Past  chance  of  all  mistaking. 
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The  Wanderer. 

Stern  Grief  had  followed  fast 

As  he  had  fled  beyond  the  narrow  sea, 

And  whispered  "  I  with  thee 

Henceforth  abide  wherever  thou  may'st  be, 

Until  Death  call  at  last." 

In  the  green  vine-clad  land 

Where  winds  the  river  past  deep-wooded  hills, 

Grief  all  his  spirit  fills, 

He  hears  not  the  rejoicing  mountain  rills, 

Sees  not  the  rocky  strand. 

Through  the  vast,  solemn  night 

Till  the  clear  stars  grew  pale  before  the  morn, 

His  soul  with  anguish  torn 

Down  the  dark  flood  of  memories  was  borne 

In  wildered,  maddening  flight. 

At  length  across  the  foam 

Homeward  he  turned  his  aimless,  hopeless  way 

Through  green  waves  dashing  spray  ; 

"  It  naught  avails  thee,"  so  they  seemed  to  say, 

"  That  we  should  bear  thee  home." 

O'er  the  great  rolling  down 

And  sheer  white  cliffs  outshone  the  royal  sun  ; 

"  Though  all  thy  joys  be  done," 

Then  cried  his  heart,  "  High  fame  may  yet  be  won 

Which  thy  waste  life  shall  crown  !  " 
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James  Wilson. 


Down  ;  she  is  down  sure  enough  ;  two  more  heavy  blows 

with  the  stone 
Smeared  with  her  blood  and  her  hair  !     She  had  better  have 

left  me  alone, 

Goading  my  madness  on  till  the  hot  tears  rushed  to  my  eyes 
And  I  saw  no  more  through  the  blood-red  veil.  Very  quiet 

she  lies, 

Quiet  and  silent  now,  with  her  pale,  gashed,  terrible  face, 
And  dull  eyes  open  and  staring.     I  can  see  the  horrible  place 
Where  I  piled  the  stones  on  her  bosom,  then  turned  and  ran 

to  the  wood 

Not  far  from  the  road-side;  there  for  an  hour  or  more  I  stood 
Cowering  down  by  an  oak-tree  and  anxiously  peering  around, 
Till  at  last  two  men  passed  by,  and  lifting  her  up  from  the 

ground 

Bore  her  dead  body  away :  then  madness  swept  over  my  brain, 
Many  a  day  I  wandered  in  terror  and  mortal  pain  ; 
Twice  with  a  vain  endeavour  I  struck  at  my  blasted  life, 
But  the  poison  brought  sleep  not  death  and  my  hand  was  too 

weak  for  the  knife. 

.     God  !  Why  am  I  lying  here  ? 
Stone  walls  circling  me  round  and  these  cruel  gyves  on  my 

hands ! 

— Ah  !  I  remember  now — the  prison,  and  these  the  bands 
To  keep  me  fast  till  the  morning  when   they  open  that 

narrow  door 

And  lead  me  away  to  my  death. 
Shall  I  never  behold  her  more  ? 
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Can  she  never  pardon  me — never  ?     I  would  kneel  to  her, 

pray,  to  her  still 
On  my  knees  till  she  gave  me  forgiveness  ;  I  would  tell  how 

the  murderous  will 
Rose  like  a  devil  within  me  till  I  had  but  one  yearning — 

to  kill. 

0  !  she  would  understand,  she'd  remember  the  old  glad  days 
'Fore  ever  she  taunted  and  tried  me,  when  I   had  no  word 

but  of  praise 
And  love  for  my  sweet  little  lass.     My  darling,  you  know 

it  was  wrong 
To  try  me  and  tempt  me  so  sorely,  I  bore  with  you  patiently 

long. 
— Not  that  I  fear  dying  now,  what's  left  me  if  1  were  to 

live  ? 

Only  I  long  to  know  that  before  I  die  you  forgive  ; 
Forgive  me  my  passion  and  crime,  for  I  never  could  face 

you  there, 
Wherever  it  is,  if  you  met  me  with  that  same  terrible  stare. 

1  must  pray  God,  says  the  parson,  to  pardon  me  all  my 

crime  ; 
Tou  are  the  one  that  I  pray  to.     What,  what  if  for  ever, 

when  time 
Can  be  counted  no  more  in  that  world,  I  were  doomed  to 

see  o'er  me  your  face 
Bent  down  revengeful  from  Heaven  ?     And  I  lying  chained 

in  that  place 
Which  for  others  is  Hell,  and  for  me  in  my  torture — I  know 

not  well 
What  is  the  name  for  despair  and  damnation  more  fearful 

than  Hell ! 
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Winning  she  was  and  so  gentle  when  first  I  wooed  her,  and  then 
Changed   and  grew  careless  and   heartless,  and  jeered  me 

before  all  the  men 
Down  by  the  jetty  ;  she  knew  that  my  love  was  unchanging 

and  strong, 
Knew  that  I'd  suffered  and  struggled  in  silence  and  patience 

so  long. 
Would  heaven  I'd  died  'fore  I  knew  her  ;  that  night  that 

the  Dutch  barque  sank 

In  the  gale  in  October  two  years  ago  on  the  Three  Mile  Bank  ; 
When  I  got  James  Allen  and  Carter  and  eight  more  lads  to 

the  boat, 
And  we  pulled  with  our  teeth  set  tight  for  she  had  but  an 

hour  to  float  ; 
We  came  just  in  time  and  got  off  with  all  of  the  Dutchmen 

aboard  ; 
What  a  struggle  it  was  coming  back,  and  how  we  all  prayed 

the  good  Lord 
To  bring  us  home  safely  that  night  !     'Twas  Jim  Allen  was 

washed  away, 
Poor  fellow,  I  would  he  had  lived  and  that  I  had  been  lost 

that  day  ! 

Well  I  remember  too  when  at  last  we  were  nearing  land, 
How  they  all  breasted  the  surf  to  meet  us  and  every  hand 
Grasped  our  own  :  if  I'd  drowned  I'd  have  left  me  an  honest 

name, 
Now  it  is   "  Wilson  the  murderer."  —  "  Murderer  "  —  ever 

the  same 

That  word  rings  in  my  ears,  but  it  will  not  be  there  for  long, 
Pray  God  only  the  hangman  be  handy,  the  rope  be  strong  ! 
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Now  has  the  moment  come  ;  the  last  quick  prayer  has  been 

said  ; 
My  arms  are  pinioned  behind  me  ;  the  white  cap's  over  my 

head  : 
"  God,  on  Thy  great  white  Throne  do  Thou  pardon  me 

here  as  I  stand  ! 
And  Lizzie,  my  lass,  forgive  me,  forgive  me  the  murderous 

hand!" 

— The  noose  is  twisted  and  slipping !  God's  curse  and  the 

friends  of  hell  ! 

O  !  torture  and  bursting  of  torrents  of  fire  !  Can  nobody  tell 
Up  there  that  the  rope  is  twisted  ?     They're  hauling  me  up 

to  the  light. 
Strangle  me,  man,  straight  off  with  your  hands  !  Is  it  tight — 

is  it  tight  ? 
Swing  me  back  down  to  the  pit !     Is  the  worst  black  agony 

past  ? 
Now  the  dark  flood  whirls  to  the  brain  !     How  long,  O  ! 

Christ !  will  it  last  ? 

Chillness  and  numbness  at  length  I  can  feel  all  over  me  creep ; 
Darkness  ;  Forgetfulness  now  and  Death's  last  passionless 

sleep. 
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Cordovan  Love  Song. 

I  burn  with  wild  desire, 

Hot  tears  of  love  I'm  shedding, 

Undried  by  that  fierce  fire 

They  cannot  stay  from  spreading. 

By  the  old  tower's  basement 
I  worship  from  afar 
The  light  that  from  thy  casement 
Shines  as  my  soul's  bright  star. 

As  the  bare  hills  above  me, 
As  the  parched  plain  below, 
Am  I  unless  thou  love  me, 
Bid  then  love's  torrent  flow  ! 

By  the  dark-gleaming  river 

For  thee,  my  life,  I  wait ; 

Hark  !  how  the  night  winds  shiver 

Come  !  for  the  night  is  late  ! 

Come  !   for  the  morn  is  nearing  ! 
My  cloak  shall  be  thy  cover  ; 
Come  to  my  heart  unfearing, 
To  the  arms  of  thy  lover  ! 


Ah  !  Love,  that  once  through  Sappho  thrilled 
And  turned  her  gentle  breast  to  flame, 
Ah  !  Love,  thy  voice  still  sounds  the  same, 
For  thee  no  ages'  lapse  has  killed. 

The  Thracian  maids  on  Rhodope 
Who,  maddened  by  the  Wine-God's  power, 
With  paeans  woke  the  midnight  hour, 
Raised  their  wild  chants  in  truth  to  thee. 

E'en  now  mid  some  Arcadian  glade 
Whence  thickets  ward  the  light  of  day, 
Thine  old,  soft  tale,  thine  ancient  lay 
Entrances  some  Hellenic  maid. 

Fair  land,  where  love  can  breathe  aright, 
That  hindered  in  this  northern  clime 
Gasps  hard  !     Here  halts  the  broken  rhyme, 
Here  the  soul  faints  for  larger  light. 

Where  beetles  the  sheer  crag,  and  where 
The  rocks  of  Taenarus  gleam  bright 
In  the  fierce  sunshine,  and  the  light 
Throbs,  quivering  through  the  pulseless  air  ; 

Lay  me  by  that  dear,  distant  shore, 
That  I  the  waste  of  waves  may  see 
Blue-rolling  o'er  the  southern  sea 
And  dream  of  thee  and  nothing  more. 
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To  Aphrodite. 

Goddess  !  Sea-born  from  the  wave, 
Swift  to  slay  but  strong  to  save, 
Thou  the  free  dost  oft  enslave, 
Golden  Aphrodite  ! 
And  the  slave  thou  canst  make  free, 
Thou  art  Queen  of  Earth  and  Sea, 
E'en  high  Heaven  bows  down  to  thee, 
Star-girdled  Aphrodite  ! 

Men  through  every  land  shall  bear 
Fame  of  thy  long  golden  hair, 
Of  thy  bosom  warm  and  bare, 
Light-laughing  Aphrodite  ! 
Thou  hast  filled  the  world  with  light, 
To  the  blind  hast  given  sight, 
Nerved  the  weakest  for  the  fight, 
Golden  Aphrodite  ! 

Daughter  of  the  Olympian  King, 
To  whom  the  deathless  Muses  sing 
Strains  past  our  imagining, 
High-throned  Aphrodite  ! 
Grant  that,  though  life's  course  be  fleet, 
We  therein  sometimes  may  meet 
Traces  of  thy  son's  swift  feet, 
O  !  Golden  Aphrodite  ! 
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Rita. 

Died  Nov.  21,   1883;  Aged   13. 

How  can  I  speak,  who  scarcely  knew 
Your  dear  one  ere  she  passed  away, 
Some  words  of  her  who  day  by  day 
More  known  to  you  and  dearer  grew ! 

And  helpless  as  is  human  speech 
To  sound  the  gulfs  and  depths  of  grief, 
Though  words  can  bring  but  scant  relief, 
They  help  the  bowed  down  heart  to  reach 

Though  blindly  after  higher  things, 
And  raise  the  soul  from  out  the  dust 
Through  clearer  air,  with  strengthening  trust 
Borne  upward  on  untiring  wings. 

"K"  TV"  "Tv"  *«* 

Oft  have  we  listened  to  a  strain 
Of  music  stealing  soft  and  low 
That  a  harsh  discord,  like  a  blow, 
Breaks,  and  it  ends  as  though  in  pain  ; 

And  we  grow  sad,  but  not  for  long, 
For  even  as  the  discord  dies 
It  wakes  a  nobler  theme,  to  rise 
To  ever  grander  heights  of  song. 
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So  she  who  left  the  walks  of  life 
Thus  early  through  the  gate  of  death 
Perchance  e'en  now  draws  calmer  breath 
In  realms  remote  from  pain  and  strife. 

Life  laid  on  her  no  burden  sore  ; 
Beauty  and  love  made  all  her  days 
One  anthem  of  unbroken  praise  ; 
Grief  looked  on  her,  and  passed  her  o'er. 

And  yet  I  know  the  bitter  cry 
Will  break  from  the  distressful  heart  ; 
Weep  not  !     She  has  the  better  part, 
Although  we  cannot  answer  why. 

vP  *«*  •«•  T\r 

O  !  happy  ones  whose  faith  is  strong  ! 
To  you  is  shown  the  golden  way  ; 
You  have  sure  trust  in  coming  day 
Although  the  night  seem  dark  and  long. 

Through  all  the  unforgetful  years 
You  look  toward  a  goal  sublime 
Beyond  the  boundaries  of  Time, 
Seen  dimly  through  the  mist  of  tears. 

E'en  we,  who  cannot  fully  know, 
In  the  great  unseen  Future  trust, 
So  strive  to  make  our  lives  more  just 
And  other  lives  more  sweet  below. 
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Think  then,  as  tears  unbidden  rise, 
"  She  sleeps  her  sleep  of  perfect  peace 
In  some  far  land  where  sorrows  cease 
Guarded  by  loving  angel  eyes. 

"  She  was  but  lent  us  for  a  while, 
That  we  might  look  in  her  mild  eyes 
And  learn  to  bear  without  surprise 
The  radiance  of  an  angel's  smile." 


"  Somnium." 

There  came  amid  the  watches  of  the  night 
As  half  awake  and  half  asleep  I  lay 
A  vision  unto  me,  so  fair,  so  bright, 
Methought  that  I  had  seen  some  glorious  light, 
As  of  a  storm-vexed  morn,  whose  earliest  ray 
Steals  o'er  the  main  scarce  noticed  first  and  grey, 
Yet  waxing  ever  stronger  puts  to  flight 
The  clouds  that  hang  between  the  night  and  day. 

I  saw  a  child  with  pure  wide-open  eyes 

Of  deepest  blue  and  wealth  of  golden  hair 

Encircled  round  a  thoughtful  face  and  fair — 

— Fair  beyond  nature,  beyond  childhood  wise  ; 

And  through  a  summer  wood  this  fair  child  sped, 

A  summer  wood  where  all  things  carolled, 

Where  joyous  bursts  of  music  thrilled  around, 

Upwelling  ever  from  clear  founts  of  sound, 

The  straining  throats  of  song  birds.     Through  the  grove 

A  canopy  of  rustling  shade  above 

Swayed  gently  to  the  music,  and  the  green 

And  level  sward  spread  as  a  carpet,  soft 

With  mosses,  thick  with  violets,  where  oft 

A  ray  of  sunlight  sparkled  down  between. 

Untaught,  unled,  the  child  passed  on  his  way, 

And  wandered  down  a  linden  avenue. 

The  murmur  of  the  bees  came  faintly  through 

Those  leafy  colonnades  to  where  I  lay  ; 

The  quivering  lime-leaves  whispered  him  to  stay 
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And  sighed  their  fragrant  breath  for  him  in  vain, 
— In  vain,  for  still  the  child  held  on  his  way  ; 
A  way  though  pathless  that  to  me  was  plain, 
For  not  far  distant,  overhung  by  trees 
And  myrtle  thickets,  I  espied  a  pool 
That  flashed  the  sunlight  back,  whose  surface  cool 
Trembled  in  answering  ripples  to  each  breeze  ; 
To  this  the  child  passed  on,  and  when  he  stood 
By  its  still  marge  he  paused  on  the  green  sward 
For  joy  to  see  such  beauteous  gifts  outpoured 
Upon  the  glad  young  earth  ;  then  from  the  wood 
Downward  he  turned  his  eyes,  and  on  the  bank 
To  rest  a  little  space  amid  the  grasses  sank. 
But  eager  on  a  sudden,  lo  !  he  springs 
Upon  his  knee,  and  in  the  glassy  mere 
Plunges  his  tender  arm  ;  the  surface  clear 
Thrilled  at  his  touch  in  ever-widening  rings, 
Impatient  from  his  face  his  locks  he  flings. 
He  grasps  a  diamond  gem  that  glances  bright 
In  the  sun's  rays  and  mirrors  back  the  sun. 
I  saw  the  priceless  jewel  he  had  won 
Flash  for  an  instant,  and  then  all  was  night. 

So  still  the  Love-God  holds  his  pathless  way 
Amid  the  tangles  of  the  wood  of  life  ; 
He  pauses  not  to  watch  the  ripples  play 
In  pleasure's  eddies,  and  the  world's  harsh  strife 
He  passes  by,  until  he  grasps  a  prize 
Past  all  the  fleeting  honours  of  the  day. 
Ah  !  happy  they,  before  whose  dazzled  eyes 


Love's  gem  shines  clear,  who  follow  to  the  end, 

For  though  they  falter,  Love  will  surely  lend 

Sweetness  to  toil,  and,  as  they  near  the  goal, 

Light  to  their  closing  eyes,  strength  to  their  failing  souL 
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A  Storm  in  the  Forest. 

Up  the  steep  rampart  of  the  sky 
The  cloud  battalions  swarm  ; 
The  trumpet  blast  sounds  forth  on  high 
That  heralds  in  the  storm. 

The  lonely  forest  hears  in  dread 

The  wind-foe  drawing  near, 

Though  earth  feels  neither  tramp  nor  tread 

The  trees  bow  down  in  fear. 

The  twisted  boughs  bend  all  one  way, 
The  roots  strain  under  ground, 
The  tree-tops  wildly  toss  and  sway 
In  darkness  and  with  sound. 

The  black  wind-squadrons  following  fast 
Wheel  furiously  round, 
Huge  branches  wrenched  away  at  last 
Fall  crashing  to  the  ground. 

On  sweeps  at  length  the  battle-tide, 
The  woods  at  length  are  still, 
But  on  their  ancient  pomp  and  pride 
The  storm  has  worked  its  will ; 

To  other  lands  it  tears  its  way 
Mysteriously  hurled, 
Warring  and  clamouring  night  and  day 
It  rages  round  the  world. 
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Shipwreck  :   A   Fragment. 

.  .  .  My  life,  God  knows,  is  as  some  storm-strained  ship 

Beaten  from  out  her  course,  that  ever  speeds 

Unwilling  o'er  a  grey  expanse  of  sea, 

Whilst  overhead  dull  storm-cloud  chases  cloud 

And  shaft-like  blasts  shriek  o'er  the  hurrying  main  : 

The  coast  is  harbourless  ;  no  port  is  seen, 

Nor  any  anchorage,  where  for  a  space 

The  weary  bark  might  rest.     On,  ever  on 

The  shrill  winds  drive  her  till  at  length  she  nears 

That  low,  black  line  of  breakers  marked  by  foam, 

Dashed  up  in  clouds  against  the  leaden  sky  ; 

Then,  hurled  against  them,  for  a  moment  reels, 

— And  down  she  goes  with  spray-mists  for  a  shroud  ; 

And  the  fell  tempest  vexes  her  no  more  ; 

The  ravening  winds  still  howl ;  the  sullen  sea 

Still  heaves  and  murmurs  restless  as  before. 

— Such  is  my  life  ;  would  it  were  near  the  goal  ! 


The  Joyous  Ride. 

Through  woods  of  pine  by  all  high  hopes  upborne 
Past  fern-clad  glades  where  streamlets  dance  and  shine, 
Gaily  he  rode  one  early  summer  morn 
Through  woods  of  pine  ; 

Down  hollow  lanes  where  honeysuckles  twine, 
Down  grassy  valleys  white  with  clumps  of  thorn 
Just  touched  by  passing  Spring's  warm  lips  divine. 

Around  his  helmet  from  the  hedgerow  torn 
He  binds  a  trailing  bloom  of  eglantine, 
And  proudly  bears  the  flower  she  once  had  worn 
Through  woods  of  pine. 


The  Vain  Discovery. 

Too  late  his  heart  found  that  which  it  had  sought, 
Too  late  he  knew  the  mistress  of  his  fate, 
His  soul's  strong  pleading  to  her  feet  he  brought 
Too  late. 

Love  might  not  enter  at  the  strait-closed  gate  ; 

Her  careless  eyes  his  eyes  in  vain  besought, 

— The  friendly  eyes  that  looked  nor  love  nor  hate. 

All  things  seem  changed  and  cheerless — less  than  naught, 
He  cannot  even  doubt  and  hope  and  wait, 
For  these  two  words  sound  ever  through  his  thought 
"  Too  late  !  " 
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New  Year's  Day. 

Depths  of  the  Future,  which  now  even  now 
Glimmer  half-seen  as  the  sundering  prow 
Of  the  strong-built  vessel  of  Life  rides  past, 
Waves  close  behind  her  and  winds  follow  fast : 

Winds  of  what  heaven  and  waves  of  what  sea  ? 
Boding  what  evil,  what  good  yet  to  be  ? 
This  though  we  know  not  yet  firm  be  the  hand 
On  rudder  and  sharp  the  look  out  for  land. 

***** 

Far  away  voices,  your  summons  is  heard, 
We  need  no  message,  no  clear-spoken  word  : 
"  That  which  is  best  shall  prevail  and  shall  be 
Master  of  life  as  the  wind  of  the  sea  !  " 

"  That  which  is  best " — but  the  thought  still  goes  back 
To  fair  things  borne  helpless  astern  in  the  wrack, 
To  delights  of  old  days,  to  the  worship  disowned, 
The  Beauty  denied  and  the  Glory  dethroned. 

Yes,  in  our  hearts  a  New  Year  shall  arise, 
New  lights  shall  lighten  the  breadth  of  old  skies, 
Old  hopes  shall  hearten  us,  new  hopes  shall  raise 
In  the  old  temples  new  paeans  of  praise. 

Living  the  hope  is  and  fresh  in  the  time 

When  new  creeds  are  failing,  when  harsh  is  the  chime 
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Of  bells  out  of  tune  and  of  faiths  that  are  done— 
— But  salt  is  the  sea's  breath,  and  strong  is  the  Sun, 

And  sharp  are  her  kisses  who  rose  from  the  sea, 
And  keen  are  the  arrows  that  hurtle  from  thee 
O  !  God  of  high  forehead,  whose  sandals  are  gold  ! 
For  the  hope  is  all  new  though  the  vision  be  old. 

COONOOR.     NILGIRIS,  Jan.   I,  1887. 
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To  Victor  Hugo. 

Sorrow  has  been  beside  thee 
Though  thou  hast  dwelt  with  mirth, 
Yet  afl  ills  that  betide  thee 
Have  their  reward  and  worth, 
They  strengthen  thee  and  guide  thee 
To  rouse  the  slumbering  earth. 

To  thee  the  holy  Vision 
Came  as  to  seers  of  old, 
Glimpses  of  fields  Elysian, 
Of  figures  crowned  with  gold, 
And  God's  supreme  decision, 
And  splendours  manifold. 

Thou  hast  had  revelations 
Unknown  to  other  eyes  ; 
Mid  Nature's  desolations, 
Her  woes  and  piteous  cries, 
Hast  found  new  consolations 
Undreamt  of  by  the  wise. 

Child  of  the  morning  and  the  sea, 
The  nations  lift  their  eyes  to  thee  ! 

April  1884. 


A  Night  at  Sea. 

Unchanging  sea,  through  all  the  years  the  same, 
Whatever  calms  may  fall  or  storms  arise  ! 
Unchanging  sea  !  whether  the  countless  eyes 
Of  night  look  forth  on  thee  or  lightning's  flame ! 

Unresting  sea,  although  the  storm  is  o'er  ! 
Unresting  sea,  although  the  winds  are  still 
That  yesterday  of  fury  had  their  fill ! 
No  beacon  gleams  on  thee  from  any  shore. 

No  land  in  sight ;  dim  wastes  of  moonlit  sea 
With  white  sea-horses  plunging  to  and  fro  ; 
Winds  that  of  late  were  wild  now  hushed  and  low  ; 
Dark,  broken  clouds  that  o'er  the  sky  line  flee  ! 

No  peace  can  touch  thy  darkly  heaving  breast, 
No  stars  are  set  in  heaven  ;  the  moon  alone 
Shines  calm  from  out  the  cloud-rift  ;  in  their  moan 
Thy  rolling  waters  call  u  No  rest  !  No  rest !  " 

*«?  ^P  9f*  *A*  *«" 

And  in  the  sea's  unrest  thou  hast  thy  part, 

Though  storms  are  past,  O  !  tried  and  troubled  heart  ! 

One  and  the  same  disquiet  stirs  in  thee, 

Weak,  changeful  soul  as  in  the  changeless  sea  ! 
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A  Year  After. 

Last  year  in  Spring,  our  hearts  at  ease, 
When  she  was  fair  and  I  was  strong, 
We  walked  beneath  the  linden  trees, 
And  life  seemed  long. 

We  passed  beyond  the  shadowy  elms, 
To  watch  sail  o'er  the  happy  sky 
Clouds  that  like  plumes  on  warrior  helms 
Went  floating  by. 

As  violet-mantled  evening  came 
We  grew  too  tired  and  glad  to  roam, 
The  afterglow's  last  flush  of  flame 
Would  light  us  home. 

A  hundred  murmurs  in  the  air 
Whispered  that  word  unspoken — "  Wife." 
— When  I  was  strong  and  she  was  fair, 
And  long  seemed  life. 


The  Willow  Tree. 

"  Swallow  !  skimming  o'er  the  river," 
Said  the  old,  grey  Willow  Tree, 
"  You  but  feel  its  surface  shiver, 
See  my  wind-stirred  branches  quiver, 
Deeper  you  will  never  see." 

"  Willow  !  "  cried  the  circling  Swallow, 
"  My  delights  you  cannot  know, 
Past  hill-slope  and  hazel  hollow 
With  the  stream  you  cannot  follow, 
Free  as  all  the  winds  that  blow. 

"  Or  when  sunset's  glow  is  burning 
Crimson  through  the  young  beech  leaves, 
As  the  gold  to  dusk  is  turning, 
You  rejoice  not  in  returning 
Homeward  to  the  sheltering  eaves." 

"  Motionless  amid  all  motion," 
Sighed  the  Willow,  "  I  remain, 
Whilst  the  river  seeks  the  ocean, 
Whilst  the  wind  with  wild  commotion, 
Sweeps  at  will  across  the  plain  : 

"  I  but  watch  the  long  weeds  trailing 
In  the  current's  even  flow, 
Mark  the  tiny  insects  sailing 
Slowly  past  me,  and  the  grayling 
Darting  arrow-like  below  : 
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"  I  remain  unmoved,  unmoving, 
Gazing  down  into  the  deep, 
— But  my  drooping  branches  proving 
Need  of  being  loved  and  loving, 
Bend  toward  the  stream  and  weep." 
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A  Winter  Night. 

"  Looking  out  into  the  winter  night, 
My  child  with  the  golden  hair, 
Over  the  fields  where  the  snow  lies  white, 
For  what  are  you  looking  there  ?  " 

"  I'm  trying  to  find  what  the  angels  sing 
All  night  in  some  great  bright  star  ; 
Shall  I  hear  them,  Father,  by  listening, 
Although  it  is  very  far  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  as  you  still  are  young,"  said  I, 
"  You  may  hear  the  angels'  song 
That  they  sing  at  night  in  the  starry  sky 
— I  have  not  heard  it  for  long." 
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A  Resolve. 

Too  long  have  we  lain 
Without  heart,  without  song, 
Life's  delight  has  been  slain 
Too  long. 

Far-off  memories  throng, 
Old  hopes  stir  us  again 
For  redressing  of  wrong — 

What  though  pleasure  with  pain 
Now  be  mixed,  we  are  strong ; 
We  have  heard  grief's  refrain 
Too  long ! 


"  Dis  Aliter  Visum." 

Naught  falls  to  man  against  his  fate, 
And  if  his  life  should  seem  to  fail 
It  naught  avails  him  then  to  hate, 
It  little  profits  him  to  rail. 

Yet  sometimes  when  a  life  grows  blank 
For  some  word  spoken  long  ago, 
All  becomes  dull  and  void  of  thank 
And  hardly  good  from  bad  we  know  ; 

Hardly  we  know  the  blue  from  grey 
Or  sunlit  heavens  from  clouded  sky, 
One  day  seems  like  another  day 
So  little  marked  each  passes  by  ; 

Hardly  we  know  the  burst  of  Spring 
From  Autumn's  gusts  and  rain-clouds  wild, 
Hardly  we  hear  the  wood-birds  sing 
Or  heed  the  laughter  of  a  child. 

If  in  the  heavens  are  eyes  to  see 
Or  any  ear  to  hear  our  prayer, 
May  we  escape  this  misery, 
This  death  in  life  men  call  despair  ; 

We  ask  not  to  be  spared  from  strife 
For  peace  from  strife  may  often  flow, 
We  ask  not  for  a  happy  life, 
But  only  our  own  selves  to  know, 
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And  knowing  best  our  very  mind 
So  hold  ourselves  unscathed  by  chance, 
And  loving  most  all  human  kind 
Work  out  our  own  deliverance. 

If  sympathy  should  wider  grow 
And  love  for  all  from  one  sharp  pain, 
Then  welcome  suffering,  for  so 
It  brings  the  soul  not  loss  but  gain. 

And  so  at  last,  at  last  we  see 
That  not  by  that  which  we  had  willed, 
Had  given  our  heart's  best  blood  should  be, 
Life's  purpose  is  the  best  fulfilled  ; 

And  that  on  which  desire  was  set, 
That  one  unmatched  resplendent  prize, 
If  gained,  we  might  be  living  yet 
With  soulless  hearts  and  selfish  eyes. 

Yes,  though  we  scheme  and  toil  and  spin, 
Say  "  That  were  worst "  and  u  This  were  best," 
When  seeming  most  to  fail  we  win 
Out  of  life's  seeming  failure  rest. 
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The  Orphan's  Song. 

(From  an  Esthonian  Ballad.) 

I  am  alone  like  the  sparrow-hawk, 
Yet  she  out  of  six  is  one  ; 
The  people  about  me  laugh  and  talk, 
— I  am  alone. 

I  am  alone  like  the  long-billed  crane 
That  stalks  through  the  fens  at  morn, 
I  am  alone  with  my  grief  and  pain, 
Poor  and  forlorn — 

Father  nor  mother  have  I  on  earth  ; 
To  whom  shall  I  tell  my  woe  ? 
Who  will  smile  back  if  I  smile  in  mirth  ? 
Where  can  I  go  ? 

Shall  I  tell  the  crow-flowers  my  distress  ? 
Too  soon  they  will  pass  away : 
Or  the  parsley  blooms  in  the  wilderness  ? 
— They  too  decay. 

Shall  I  tell  my  grief  to  the  meadow  grass  ? 
That  too  will  wither  ere  long, 
But  it  hears  me  weeping,  hears  as  I  pass 
The  orphan's  song. 


"  Rise  up,  rise  up,  O  my  Father  dear, 
Rise  up,  O  my  Father  tall, 
Help  me  close  fast  all  my  bride-gifts  here 
So  many  in  all  !  " 

"  I  cannot  arise,  O  !  my  daughter  dear, 
I  cannot  arise,  I  sleep  ; 
The  green  grass  is  growing  so  thickly  here 
My  bed  I'll  keep. 

"  The  blue  forest  mist  is  o'er  my  eyes, 
On  my  feet  the  weeds  have  grown, 
They  hold  me  fast  that  I  cannot  rise 
To  you,  my  own  !  " 
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The  Song. 

She  stood  and  sang,  and  every  word 
Rang  clear,  or  like  a  silver  bell 
Chimed  low,  and  full  contentment  fell 
On  the  lulled  hearts  of  all  that  heard  : 

Slowly  a  sense  of  joy  and  peace 
Crept  o'er  us  as  we  sat  around, 
Rocked  by  soft,  subtle  waves  of  sound 
That  died  away  as  loath  to  cease. 

As  when  the  thrush's  note  rings  high, 
So  rose  her  voice,  as  when  the  wind 
Breathes  soft,  so  stole  upon  the  mind 
The  peace  of  perfect  harmony. 

But  sweeter  than  the  thrush's  note, 
And  softer  than  the  deep-toned  bell, 
Was  the  rich  music  of  the  spell 
That  down  the  darkening  hall  did  float. 

E'en  as  our  earth-stained  hearts  catch  fire 
And  kindle  at  its  magic  sounds, 
It  soars  past  earth's  confining  bounds 
And  mingles  with  the  heavenly  choir. 


In  a  Rose  Garden. 

Ringed  around  with  a  hedge  of  yew 
Ten  feet  high  and  lusty  and  green, 
Canopied  o'er  with  heaven's  own  blue 
And  rose-trees  covering  all  between  ; 
Such  is  the  garden  I  seem  to  see 
That  comes  back  ever  in  dreams  to  me — 

In  the  middle  a  fountain's  flash 
Now  loud  and  high,  now  soft  and  low, 
Where  little  birds  in  the  sunlight  splash 
And  scatter  showers  of  spray  below, 
With  wings  aflutter  and  breasts  of  white 
In  gleams  of  water  and  rays  of  light. 

All  around  in  a  perfect  ring 
Before  the  yews  are  pillars  of  stone, 
Where  vines  and  roses  clamber  and  cling 
From  one  to  the  other  column  grown, 
And  in  long  festoons  entwine  and  reach 
Their  tangled  garlands  from  each  to  each. 

One  climbing  yellow  rose  has  made 

A  blaze  of  light  on  the  sombre  green 

Against  the  dark  yew  hedge's  shade, 

The  only  one  that  has  yet  been  seen, 

For  the  others  wait  for  the  fuller  moon 

And  the  warmer  nights  of  their  mother,  June. 
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Just  here  and  there  in  the  bed  below 
A  red  rose  raises  herself  to  see, 
And  feeling  the  balmy  West  Wind  blow 
She  wonders  where  can  her  sisters  be, 
And  tosses  her  head  with  a  light  disdain — 
— She  is  not  afraid  of  the  sun  or  rain  ! 

Beyond  in  a  spire-like  cypress  tree 

A  ring-dove  is  making  her  gentle  moan 

And  her  voice  goes  on  so  continually 

That  into  the  silence  it  has  grown, 

A  silence  that  the  soul  can  reach 

By  subtler  ways  than  sound  or  speech. 

O  !  wondrous  vision  of  rare  delight ! 
O  !  lovely  dream  that  my  heart  has  made  ! 
Come  back,  come  back  with  the  dawning  light 
Too  clear,  too  bright  and  too  real  to  fade  ! 
— Not  so  ;  for  this  is  the  truth  I  ween, 
The  fairest  land  is  the  land  unseen. 
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Victor  Hugo. 

(b.  Feb.   1802;  d.  May   1885.) 

Gone  to  thy  rest ;  and  are  none  left  behind  thee 
Equal  to  share  tasks  that  were  thine  alone  ? 
Peaceful  thou  sleepest,  here  we  may  not  find  thee, 
Thy  soul  has  made  the  Universe  its  own  : 

A  kingly  soul,  though  loving  not  things  royal, 

Kingly  indeed  and  crowned  with  many  a  crown 

Of  eager  thoughts  and  fiery  words,  and  loyal 

To  Truth  and  Right  when  Force  would  tread  them  down. 

Great  Jove  was  thine  for  children  and  their  laughter, 
Tears  for  the  weeping,  mirth  for  all  the  glad, 
Joyful  with  hope  set  firm  in  the  hereafter 
Though  the  world's  crimes  and  sorrows  made  thee  sad. 

Though,  as  one  sang,  thou  hast  not  loved  our  nation 
Our  truest  hearts  were  yet  at  one  with  thee, 
Leapt  high  when  thine  foretold  the  consummation 
Of  the  world's  travail  and  the  good  to  be  : 

So  we  too  grieve  with  France  thy  mourning  Mother  ; 
May  her  proud  spirit  grow  more  like  to  thine  ! 
See  in  each  people  not  a  foe  but  brother, 
And  olive  boughs  amid  her  laurels  twine  ! 
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Sleep,  noble  heart,  and  may  the  years  that  follow 
Pay  silent  homage  to  thy  sacred  name ! 
Herald  of  peace,  as  of  the  Spring  the  swallow, 
Of  sunrise  dawn,  of  thunder  lightning's  flame. 

Yet  in  the  islands  girdled  by  the  ocean 
Had  we  our  will  shouldst  thou  be  laid  to  rest, 
Where  in  Fraud's  reign  and  Folly's  mad  commotion 
The  exile  found  a  haven.     That  were  best. 

There  'neath  some  craggy  promontory  lying 
Thou  wouldst  be  hushed  by  thy  beloved  sea, 
O'er  western  waves  the  sunset  slowly  dying 
Would  send  "  Good  night "  in  its  last  rays  to  thee. 

There  in  the  crimson  heights  of  early  morning 
Thou  wouldst  be  greeted  by  the  rising  sun, 
That  like  thy  soul  sea-mists  and  darkness  scorning 
Tells  the  dim  world  of  a  new  day  begun. 

May   1885. 


On  the  South  Coast  in  May. 
(To  H.  C.  C.) 

A  glow  of  gorse  along  the  down, 
A  blaze  of  bluebells  down  the  hedges, 
Below — the  little  red-roofed  town, 
Above — the  dark  cliff's  crumbling  ledges, 

Where  small  gold -hearted  flowers  grow 
On  grassplots  never  trod  by  man, 
That  birds  and  wandering  breezes  sow 
In  crannies  never  an  eye  can  scan. 

Pleasant  to  lie  among  the  grass, 
The  tall,  coarse,  matted  sea-grass  here, 
And  hear  the  droning  bubbles  pass 
And  see  the  martins  dip  and  veer. 

Pleasant  to  feel  that  life  is  free 
And  let  the  careless  hours  go  by, 
Watching  white  ships  sail  o'er  the  sea 
And  white  clouds  sail  across  the  sky. 

And  O  !  tall  ships,  if  one  of  you 
Be  that  which  bears  away  my  friend, 
May  winds  be  fair  and  waters  blue 
Until  he  reach  his  journey's  end  ! 

Though  fairer  winds  and  softer  skies 
May  wait  for  him  beyond  the  foam, 
Yet  warmer  hearts  and  fonder  eyes 
He  will  not  find  than  those  at  home. 
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My  friend,  I  would  that  here  you  lay 
Midst  English  flowers  and  scents  with  me- 
— Or  else  that  I  might  cross  the  bay 
To  sail  with  you  the  Southern  Sea  ! 
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Memories. 

This  is  the  place  ;  where  the  lime  trees  bend 

Their  fragrant  branches  over  the  stream, 

And  this  near  bank  is  the  garden's  end, 

And  over  there  the  buttercups  gleam 

And  dance  in  the  sun  and  seem  to  say 

"  We're  as  golden  now  as  we  were  that  day  !  " 

The  tree-tops  whisper  their  secret  still, 
The  old,  old  story  of  long  ago, 
A  white  cloud  lies  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill 
And  waits  till  a  wind  shall  arise  and  blow, 
And  loosen  its  bonds  and  set  it  free 
And  set  it  rolling  o'er  land  and  sea — 

"  An  Earthly  Paradise  !  " — so  you  say  ? 
Well,  so  it  may  doubtless  look  to  you 
For  your  heart  is  young  and  the  world  is  gay, 
But  the  dead  Past  rises  so  stern  and  true 
That  I  seem  to  live  over  again  that  day 
When  Hope  and  Life  took  a  different  way. 
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A  More  Excellent  Way. 

This  is  the  birthday  of  my  life, 
What  is  the  birthday  of  my  heart  ? 
A  day  that  sheared  as  with  a  knife 
Two  lives  apart — 

Yet  not  in  purposeless  regret 
Shall  all  my  days  from  now  be  spent, 
On  other  hopes  my  heart  is  set 
Since  that  hope  went : 

O  !  not  on  other  joys,  for  now 
The  old  light  fails  from  out  the  skies  ; 
Though  joyless,  'neath  serener  brow 
Less  clouded  eyes 

Look  forth  on  all  upon  the  earth, 
The  glory  of  the  coming  years, 
New  nations  yearning  to  their  birth 
Through  pangs  and  tears  ; 

Young  peoples  panoplied  in  might, 
That  might  henceforth  may  be  dethroned, 
Armed  wrong  disarmed  and  sovereign  right 
Sole  mistress  owned. 

The  ills  the  weak  must  now  endure 
Allayed  a  little,  and  the  hands 
Of  slayers  turned  to  making  sure 
White  Peace's  bands. 
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One  union  of  far  distant  climes 
In  equal  bonds  of  laws  and  trade, 
One  amnesty  for  bygone  times 
When  wars  were  made — 

*  *  * 

And  if  wan  ghosts  from  out  the  past 
Arise  to  vex  my  soul  again, 
The  new  live  spirit  shall  outcast 
The  old  dead  pain — 

Better  for  all  than  one  to  die, 
The  thousand  voices  of  the  sea 
Stirred  by  one  wind  complain  and  sigh 
Confusedly. 

Better  to  live  for  all  than  one, 
The  thousand  shadows  in  the  wood 
Are  cast  by  one  world-clasping  sun, 
And  God  is  good. 


King  Loegaire's  Daughters. 

The  daughters  of  King  Loegaire 
With  flowers  wreathed  about  their  head 
In  seemly  robes  of  white  bestead 
Through  the  wide  meads  one  morn  did  fare, 
Ethne  the  White,  Fedelm  the  Red. 

To  the  green  riverside  they  came 
And  passed  to  where  the  osiers  grow, 
The  broad-leaved  water  lilies  blow 
And  bright  marsh  marigolds  aflame 
In  the  clear-flowing  stream  below. 

When  Fedelm  dipped  her  rounded  arm, 
Brighter  the  running  water  streamed 
That  passed  her  hand,  as  though  it  deemed 
That  it  had  gained  some  added  charm, 
Since  that  soft  splendour  through  it  gleamed. 

When  Ethne  knelt  her  down  to  drink, 
The  river  mirrored  her  calm  face, 
As  though  it  joyed  that  so  much  grace 
Deigning  to  stoop  beside  its  brink 
Had  made  more  lovely  that  fair  place. 

White  shine  the  twisted  silver  things 
That  round  smooth  neck  and  arm  they  wear ; 
Of  all  on  Earth  they  seem  most  fair 
As  o'er  the  stream  their  laughter  rings, 
The  daughters  of  King  Loegaire. 
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Malie. 

O  !  dark  blue  eyes  that  o'er  the  foam 

Look  northward  to  some  land  unseen, 

From  here  to  your  far  distant  home 

How  many  miles  between 

Of  rolling  ocean  waves  and  valleys  deep  and  green  ! 

In  some  dark  fiord  where  fir  trees  wave 

Murmuring  ceaseless  to  the  wind, 

To  your  young  eyes  the  Earth  first  gave 

Her  beauty,  and  assigned 

Therewith  a  look  of  all  fair  things  since  left  behind. 

Therefore  it  is  those  eyes  are  blue 

As  the  fiord's  waters  seen  afar, 

That  from  their  depths  a  light  shines  through 

As  of  the  morning  star 

Gleaming  above  the  peaks  where  the  broad  snow  fields  are. 

Fair  daughter  of  the  Northern  land 

May  all  your  years  be  glad  and  bright 

As  summer  days  on  Norway's  strand  ; 

Nor  any  winter's  night 

Being  sorrow  after  joy  and  darkness  after  light. 


"  E  Tenebris  Lux  Orietur." 

In  the  heart  of  the  night 

When  the  earth  is  asleep, 

When  the  starlight  is  bright 

And  the  heavens  are  deep, 

Then  sorrows  awake  and  then  memories  weep. 

As  a  rose  slowly  swings 

Her  great  splendours  of  red, 

Comes  the  brush  of  soft  wings 

Of  a  bird  that  has  sped 

Through  the  dark  with  a  sound  as  from  lands  of  the  Dead. 

The  long  streak  of  the  morn 

Stretches  grey  in  the  East ; 

Shall  a  hope  newly  born 

Rise  again,  or  at  least 

A  sense  of  forgetting,  of  pain  that  has  ceased  ? 

Through  the  window  is  blown 

The  rich  scent  of  the  May, 

And  the  daylight  has  grown 

Into  golden  from  grey  : 

If  the  night  was  for  weeping,  there's  work  for  the  day  ! 
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The  Shore  Temple. 

By  the  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  the  wonderful  desolate 

land 
Is  a  temple  forsaken  of  men,  and  around  it  the  hillocks  of 

sand 
Rise  higher  each  year  and  higher  with  the  breath  of  the 

North-East  Wind 
Blown  freshly  across  from  the  sea  through  the  courts  where 

they  worshipped  and  sinned. 
O  !  hands  of  the  builders  that  fashioned  !     O  !  hearts  of  the 

people  that  prayed  ! 
You  are  passed  to  the  land  of  slumbers,   to  the  darkness 

yourselves  had  made, 
And  these  strong  walls  that  ye  builded,  these  gate-ways  and 

spires  of  stone 
Are  a  sport  to  the  pitiless  Ocean  ;  his  voices  are  heard  here 

alone. 
And  your  deities  carven  and  graven,  with  their  bloodthirsty 

rites  and  obscene, 
They  too  are  forsworn  and   forgotten,  and  counted   with 

things  that  have  been  ; 
They  stand  looking  silently  seaward,  and  the  steps  that  led 

up  to  their  shrine 
Are  broken  and  slimy  with  seaweed,  o'ercrusted  with  shells 

and  with  brine, 
While  the  pillar  that  stands  on  the  rock  at  the  front  of  their 

desecrate  home 
Is  a  prey  to  the  surf  all  day  and  a  mock  all  night  to  the 

foam. 
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Their  bullocks  of  granite  are  fallen,  their  symbols  of  lust 

are  laid  low, 
O'er  the  warders  who  ward  them  no  more  see  the  clinging 

convolvulus  grow. 
Their  priests  are  all  turned  into  serpents  that  drag  their  foul 

coil  through  the  sand 
On  nights  when  the  moon  has  not  risen  and  darkness  lies 

over  the  land  ; 
And  bats  shriek  their  prophecies  shrill   from   the  depth  and 

the  gloom  of  their  caves, 
But  the  voice  of  the  prophets  is  drowned  in  the  boom  of  the 

conquering  waves. 
Let  us  go  from  the  temple  accursed,  in  its  shadow  too  long 

have  we  stood, 
So  away  by  the  winding  paths  of  the  fresh-smelling  tamarisk 

wood  ! 

SALUVANKUPAM,  January   to,   1887. 
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The  Widower. 

A  child  I  watched  you  playing  through 
The  garden  one  long  summer  hour, 
You  turned  great  wondering  eyes  of  blue 
As  at  your  feet  a  rose  I  threw, 
Flower  to  a  flower. 

I  saw  you  next  when  years  had  passed 
At  that  white  city  in  the  South 
Grown  woman  ;  Love  arose  and  cast 
Your  life  in  mine,  and  knit  them  fast 
When  mouth  met  mouth. 

So  went  we  through  the  wilderness 
Of  evil  days,  or  meadow  land 
Of  days  made  bright  with  happiness, 
Nor  knew  we  bliss  or  bitterness 
But  hand  in  hand. 

Now  days  are  dark  alike,  for  gone 
Is  your  sweet  life  where  all  lives  must  ; 
In  peace  you  lie  awhile  alone, 
And  there  is  graven  on  the  stone 
"  Dust  unto  dust." 
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The  Thousand  Isles. 

By  the  Thousand  Isles  we  go, 
Isles  that  sparkle  in  the  sun, 
Where  the  tangled  forests  grow, 
As  the  day  is  almost  done 
By  the  Thousand  Isles  we  go. 

Yellow  rocks  and  lofty  trees 
On  the  far  sky  line  are  seen, 
Southward  comes  a  sudden  breeze 
Rippling  the  blue  waters'  sheen, 
As  the  Isles  we  glide  between. 

Soon  to  the  low-lying  shore 
Will  the  goodly  ship  have  sped  ; 
And  we  will  not  wander  more 
For  the  evening  clouds  are  red, 
And  the  sultry  day  is  dead — 

The  moon  is  rising  pale  and  slow, 
Soon  the  daylight  will  have  fled  ; 
By  the  Thousand  Isles  we  go  ! 

OFF  TANDJOEK  PRIOENG,  April  7,   1887. 


"  Passus  Graviora." 

What  is  it — knowing  love  and  not  to  know  it  ? 
Possessing  wealth  and  never  to  bestow  it  ? 
To  have  all  power,  yet  more  than  helpless  be  ? 
I  am  all  this  in  my  despair  of  thee. 

Love  may  not  be  constrained  though  all-constraining, 
Though  binding  all  he  never  may  be  bound, 
Ever,  though  distant  as  the  poles,  remaining 
Close  by,  though  finding  hardly  to  be  found. 

Love  leads  the  way  sometimes  and  sometimes  follows 
For  he  is  both  a  tyrant  and  a  slave, 
Closed  are  his  wings  or  swifter  than  the  swallow's, 
The  strongest  he  can  bow,  the  weakest  save. 

Thy  voice  is  mine,  for  once  I  heard  thee  speaking, 
Mine  thy  brown  eyes  though  mine  they  are  not  seeking  ; 
Though  Hope  is  gone  yet  Memory  will  be, 
Lady,  thy  sad  Ambassadress  to  me. 


"  Heaviness  endureth  for  a  Night,   but  Joy 
cometh  in  the  Morning." 

As  one  who  through  the  lingering  hours  of  night 
Wearied  with  pain  or  broken  down  by  grief, 
Listlessly  watching  for  the  morning's  light, 
Which  yet  he  deems  shall  bring  but  scant  relief 
To  his  distress, 

Hears,  ere  the  hour  of  sunrise  yet  draw  nigh, 
As  the  grey  line  of  faint  and  wavering  light 
First  breaks  the  hollow  darkness,  shrill  on  high 
A  bird's  glad  note  ring  through  the  waning  night, 
His  pain  grows  less  : 

So  mid  the  darkness  of  our  soul  some  sign 
That  all  life's  gloom  endures  but  for  a  space 
Shines  on  a  sudden  forth,  and  we  divine 
That,  as  the  slowly-creeping  night  gives  place 
To  day's  bright  beam, 

An  end  must  come  to  soul-consuming  pain, 
With  joys  as  with  a  wreath  shall  Man  be  crowned, 
The  hatred  of  the  Nations  shall  be  slain 
And  all  the  sorrows  of  the  earth  be  drowned 
In  Love's  strong  stream. 


KoV/uoy. 

O  !  there  are  flowers  upon  the  earth 
And  flowers  within  the  depth  of  seas, 
And  in  the  heart  spring  flowers  of  mirth 
And  gorgeous  blooms  of  ecstasies, 
Some  that  will  fade  within  the  day 
And  some  that  never  pass  away. 

In  crannies  of  green  ocean  caves 

Where  never  drives  the  storm-wind's  sound, 

Anemones  cling  round  the  graves 

Of  the  great  army  of  the  drowned, 

And  weave  a  glory  round  each  head 

Of  the  unknown,  unnumbered  dead. 

And  when  the  night  herself  unveils 
Till  all  the  breadth  of  heaven  is  shown, 
No  brightest  flower  of  earth  but  pales 
At  the  flame-flowers  that  shine  alone, 
And  silent  their  high  task  rehearse, 
The  beacons  of  the  Universe. 

O  !  heart  of  man,  in  thee  are  found 
Depths  deeper  than  unfathomed  seas, 
Mysterious  caverns  hung  around 
With  garlands  of  half-memories 
Borne  in  on  us,  we  may  not  know 
From  what  far  land,  how  long  ago  : 
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And  splendours  luminous  arise 
When  stirs  in  us  some  breath  unseen, 
Heights  of  yet  unimagined  skies 
Open,  which  until  then  had  been 
All  unsuspected  in  the  grey 
And  level  light  of  common  day. 


"  Who  being  Dead  yet  Speaketh/ 

Yes,  there  are  seasons  when  the  Dead 
Come  with  the  look  we  know  so  well 
And  ask  us  "  Have  we  aught  to  tell  ?  " 
Or  "  Are  they  still  remembered  ? " 

And  there  are  moments  in  our  days 
Of  joy  so  full,  of  woe  so  deep, 
That  we  scarce  dare  to  smile  or  weep 
Lest  living  eyes  should  meet  our  gaze, 

Meet  and  not  wholly  understand  ; 
Ah  !  then  the  presence  of  the  Dead 
Comes  gently,  unsolicited, 
We  hear  the  voice,  we  feel  the  hand. 

They  know,  the  dear  ones,  there  are  some 
On  earth  who  never  can  forget 
The  spirit  that  they  once  had  met, 
And  to  such  hearts  they  sometimes  come  ; 

And  not  in  sadness,  but  with  aid 
Their  soul  goes  forth  to  ours,  we  know 
A  deeper  gladness  then,  or  grow 
Of  ills  and  dangers  less  afraid. 

They  do  not  chide,  they  only  smile 

That  half-sad  smile  we  knew  of  old  ; 

Our  story  is  already  told 

For  they  had  known  it  all  the  while. 
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The  whole  world  speaks  to  us  of  them, 
The  sunset  light  across  the  snow 
Comes  from  them,  when  the  daisies  grow 
Earth  surely  feels  their  garment's  hem 

Pass  over  her  :  so  we  rejoice 

And  try  to  keep  clean  hands,  clear  eyes, 

That  we  may  not  in  anywise 

Shrink  if  we  hear  the  dead  friend's  voice. 


i/acrera. 

How  long  silent,  ye  peoples,  and  how  long  patient  of  wrong  ! 
How  long  arming  for  battle  and  spending  yourselves  how 

long, 

Riveting  closer  the  armour  and  making  you  ready  for  strife, 
Heedless  the  while  of  the  sore  that  is  eating  away  your  life  ! 
Yes,  we  have  heard  it  spoken,  the  bountiful  word  of  peace, 
That  the  spears  shall  be  snapt  in  twain,  the  wars  of  the  world 

shall  cease  ; 

Yet  as  the  years  pass  on  the  vision  grows  fainter  and  far, 
Seems  in  deepening  night  but  a  ray  from  a  distant  star — 
"  Peace  "  sigh  the  suffering  nations,  "  War  "  is  the  louder  cry 
Blared  from  a  thousand  trumpets  ;  the  men  are  marshalled 

to  die, 
Marshalled  to  slay  their  brothers  as  blind  men  smiting  the 

blind, 

Careless  of  fruit  and  of  juice,  careful  of  husk  and  of  rind. 
Yet  have  we  still  the    hope    that  hence  from    the    isle   in 

the  sea^ 

A  call  shall  arise  from  freemen  to  men  that  are  not  yet  free, 
Chiding  the  hot,  mad  hatreds,  bidding  the  angers  be  still, 
Sending  a  flame  through  night  as  a  beacon  flares  from  a  hill, 
Bidding  the  strong  arms  toil  and    the  hearts  take  counsel 

and  cheer, 
Work  for  themselves  and  each  other  forgetting  the  ancient 

fear. 

One  generation  sees  not  the  new  world-spirit  prevail, 
Even  the  bold  ones  falter,  the  brave  ones  stagger  and  fail  ; 

*  ...   Kat  Tav8*  (\\ifj>Kfa  %<apav 
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Yet  from  faltering  bolder,  braver  when  seeming  to  fall, 
Rises  the  peace-maker's  voice  soon  to  be  stronger  than  all, 
Stronger  than  old    race-grudges,    stronger    than    envy  and 

pride, 
Broad  with    the   breadth    of   the    earth  and    wide    as   the 

heavens  are  wide, 
Bright  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and    clean    as    the  salt   of 

the  sea, 
Rich  with  a  whole  earth's  blessing,  and  glad  with  a  whole 

world's  glee. 

January  1888. 


Again. 

Gone  is  the  moment  of  supreme  delight, 
Gone  is  the  ecstasy  so  near  to  pain, 
But  though  the  hateful  dawn  must  end  the  night 
We  know  that  soft-winged  night  will  come  again. 

Gone  is  Spring's  promise,  Summer's  fierce  desire, 
Grim  Winter  holds  the  sleeping  hills  and  plain, 
Yet  ice  must  melt  and  Northern  blasts  must  tire, 
Spring-tide  though  past  will  surely  come  again. 

And  as  a  calm  must  follow  stormy  hours, 
As  sunshine  seems  the  brighter  after  rain, 
As  April  fills  the  woodland  ways  with  flowers, 
Hope  will  return  to  light  my  days  again. 

And  by  the  hand  will  bring  a  welcome  guest 
For  whose  dear  presence  I  have  longed  in  vain, 
And  lead  him  to  me  saying,  "  Thou  hast  guessed 
Though  Love  had  gone  he  would  come  back  again." 
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The  Thorn  Tree. 

From  what  had  seemed  a  dry  and  barren  thorn 
In  one  Spring  day  a  cloud  of  flowers  is  born, 
And  so  it  may  be  in  a  cheerless  life 
White  flowers  of  peace  shall  follow  thorns  of  strife. 
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Love  and  Death. 

Morning  and  May  were  young, 
And  the  warm,  wide  air  was  ringing 
With  the  song  that  a  skylark  sung 
Till  heaven  was  filled  with  singing. 

A  kestrel  poised  in  the  air, 

Poised,  then  hovered  and  darted  ; 

Morning  and  May  were  fair 

But  song  and  the  singer  were  parted — 

Feathers  floated  to  earth 
Borne  on  the  soft  wind's  breath  : 
The  singing  was  Love's  bright  birth 
And  the  name  of  the  hawk  was  Death. 
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In  Queensmead  Garden, 

In  the  night 

Clouds  are  tired  of  raining, 
Though  we  hear  the  light 
West  Wind  still  complaining 
Sighing  through  the  trees. 

Now  the  rain 

Makes  earth  yield  the  treasure 

Of  her  scents  again 

For  the  Spring-time's  pleasure 

To  the  wooing  breeze. 

So  may  life, 
After  rain  of  trial, 
After  wind  of  strife, 
Win  through  strong  denial 
Peace  by  slow  degrees. 
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Rosa  Mystica. 

A  peach  that  blooms  at  the  top  of  the  wall, 

A  rose  by  the  garden  gate, 

A  bell-cupped  lily  slender  and  tall, 

And  a  heart  and  a  hope  await 

For  the  gold-bosomed  lily,  the  ripening  peach, 
And  most  for  the  Queen — the  rose, 
But  the  hand  still  falters  and  dares  not  reach 
O'er  the  edge  of  the  garden  close. 

The  gardener  prunes  and  binds  at  his  will, 
The  gateway  is  barred  and  fast, 
But  the  West  Wind  carries  the  fragrance  still 
Of  the  blooms  that  he  kissed  as  he  passed  : 

He  has  loosened  a  seed  from  the  dark  red  rose 
And  it  falls  in  the  dusty  lane, 
The  West  Wind  is  kind  and  he  surely  knows 
That  it  has  not  fallen  in  vain. 

More  prized  is  the  seed  that  has  chanced  to  fall 
To  the  hand  and  the  heart  that  wait 
Than  the  blooms  and  the  fruit  and  the  flowers  and  all 
On  the  further  side  of  the  gate. 

Is  it  vain  to  hope,  is  it  wild  to  say, 
That  from  this  dear  seed  may  spring 
A  rose  that  shall  burst  on  a  later  day 
To  a  royaller  blossoming  ? 
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Artemis. 

When  the  triumphant  Queen  of  Night 
Moves  through  the  midnight  sky 
The  stars  must  hide  their  lesser  light 
Till  her  full  orb  pass  by  ; 
So  you  mid  lesser  lights  are  seen 
Peerlessly  but  changelessly  serene. 

As  dark  clouds  gather  round  her  way, 

So  you  in  black  are  dressed; 

As  around  her  white  moon-beams  play, 

So  on  your  hair  and  breast 

The  diamond  crescents  flash  and  flame, 

Fit  symbols  of  your  radiant  name. 

Bright  Artemis  indeed  had  shone 
One  night  on  Latmos  Hill, 
And  seeing  there  Endymion 
Had  made  night's  hours  stand  still, 
And  suffered  him  till  break  of  day 
Kiss  her  virginity  away. 

Though  Latmos  Hill  be  far  from  here, 

Fair  Huntress,  you  shall  be 

My  Queen  of  Night,  most  prized  and  dear 

Of  aught  mine  eyes  can  see, 

And  when  dark  hours  have  passed  away 

May  you  be  then  my  Queen  of  Day ! 
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By  the  River. 

Green  willows  droop  over  still-flowing  waters  ; 
Blossoms  of  Maytime  are  bursting  in  splendour  ; 
Spring,  thou  art  fairer  than  all  thy  fair  daughters, 
Thy  smiles  are  not  cruel,  but  tender. 

Drown  in  thy  depths,  silent  stream,  the  complaining, 
Dumb  though  it  be,  of  the  heart  that  remembers, 
For  joys  that  are  past  ever  wearily  straining, 
Of  lost  love  ever  turning  the  embers. 
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Double  Meprise. 

Jadis  je  vis  une  ombre  voil£e 
A  1'allure  lente,  aux  purs  contours, 
Qui  tristement  m'a  regarde, 
Mais  qui  passait,  passait  toujours  : 
J'ai  cru  que  c'etait  1'Amitie, 
— Cette  ombre  pale,  c'etait  1' Amour. 

Plus  tard  une  fraiche  et  folle  beaut£ 

Me  sourit  passant  a  son  tour, 

Ces  yeux  je  ne  puis  oublier, 

Ce  sourire  je  le  vois  toujours  : 

Mais  ce  n'etait  que  1'Amitie, 

— Et  j'ai  cru  voir  venir  1' Amour. 
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A  Rainy  Night. 

In  the  grey  silence  that  comes  before  dawn 
Nothing  is  heard  but  the  pattering  rain, 
Still  o'er  the  heaven  night's  curtain  is  drawn 
And  rain-clouds  are  stealing  up  over  the  plain. 

ThCre  to  the  West  are  invisible  hills, 
Further  the  chalk-quarried  downs  and  the  main, 
Now  and  again  a  bird  twitters  and  shrills 
And  rain-clouds  are  creeping  up  over  the  plain. 

Slowly  down  from  the  leaves  of  the  vines, 
Down  from  the  pergola  trickles  the  rain, 
The  wind  is  beginning  to  stir  in  the  pines 
And  rain-clouds  are  sweeping  up  over  the  plain. 

Listen  !  Those  voices  that  come  through  the  trees  ! 
Whispering  voices  that  pause  and  complain, 
Of  men  who  were  drowned  in  the  distant  seas, 
Of  women  who  loved  and  were  patient  in  vain, 
— The  rain-clouds  are  rolling  up  over  the  plain — 
Women  who  wept  and  were  patient  in  vain  ! 

HOLMBURY. 
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Outward  Bound. 

Out  on  the  sea  when  the  wind  at  night 
Stirs  in  the  sails  as  the  daylight  dies, 
Stirs  in  the  sails  with  a  breath  as  light 
As  whispered  wishes  and  half  replies, 
Out  on  the  sea. 

Foam  at  the  prow,  and  astern  the  track 
Of  phosphorus  glows  in  the  starless  night, 
And  all  around  us  the  waves  are  black, 
But  ever  ahead  leap  clouds  of  bright 
Foam  at  the  prow. 

Now  from  the  land  that  we  leave  behind 
Tolls  through  the  darkness  a  passing  bell, 
Tolls  through  the  darkness  as  though  the  wind 
Sang  to  the  spirit  that  sleeps  so  well 
Now  on  the  land. 

Whither  we  travel  like  this  unknown 
Soul  we  know  not,  but  journeys  end, 
And  at  the  close  of  the  cruise  is  shown 
Death  the  Completer  and  Death  the  Friend 
Whither  we  pass. 

Kin  to  the  sunlight  is  light  from  the  star, 
Kin  to  the  sea's  breath  the  spray  from  the  sea, 
Kin  to  the  World's  life  the  lives  we  are, 
Kin  is  all  life  that  has  been  and  shall  be 
Death  unto  thee. 
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April. 

Now  through  their  bursting  purple  sheath 
The  earliest  leaves  appear, 
And  the  shy  moor-hen  dives  beneath 
The  rippling  mere  : 

The  new-ploughed  fields  are  wet  and  brown, 

Rooks  hover  near  the  team 

Of  straining  horses  ;  rushes  down 

The  swollen  stream  : 

Beneath  the  pines  the  daffodils 

Peep  merrily  again, 

Clouds  chase  the  sunlight  down  the  hills 

And  o'er  the  plain. 

Now  every  bird  is  on  the  wing 
The  primrose  cups  with  dew 
Are  full,  the  thrush  begins  to  sing 
His  song  anew. 
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Love's  Reckoning. 

If  you  can  count  the  grains  of  wheat 
That  last  year's  harvest  bore, 
Or  all  the  restless  waves  that  beat 
Against  the  ocean  shore  ; 

If  you  can  count  the  flowers  of  Spring, 
The  sands  beside  the  sea, 
How  many  leaves  are  quivering 
Upon  the  aspen  tree  ; 

If  you  can  tell  night's  starry  fires 
When  heavens  are  deep  and  blue, 
Then  you  can  number  my  desires 
And  all  my  thoughts  of  you. 
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An  Arab  Legend. 

One  bird  of  the  air  has  alone  the  right, 
So  runs  the  Arab  tale, 
Of  all  God's  creatures  to  take  its  flight 
Whenever  it  will  by  day  or  night 
Past  Paradise's  pale. 

The  noiseless  swallows  that  glide  and  veer, 
Glad  heralds  of  the  Spring, 
Know  well  as  the  Gate  of  Heaven  they  near 
They  may  onward  speed  without  heed  or  fear 
Of  the  Guardian's  challenging. 

0  !  swallow ;  if  thou  mayest  enter  there 
And  pass  the  Gates  of  Gold, 

1  know  of  another  Eden  and  where 

Thou  wilt  find  as  marvellous  things  and  rare 
As  Eden  held  of  old. 

Seek  her  whose  breast  is  as  white  as  snow, 
Whose  heart  is  cold  as  ice, 
If  thou  findest  the  way  to  it  thou  wilt  know 
To  what  full  fragance  flowers  can  grow 
In  an  Earthly  Paradise. 
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Contrasts. 

When  the  first  lilacs  threw  their  scent 
Across  the  summer  air, 
My  heart  had  for  sole  resident, 
The  enemy  Despair. 

But  now  that  snow  and  ice  hold  sway 
And  Earth  lies  cold  and  dead, 
Joy  makes  my  heart  sing  all  the  day 
And  grey  Despair  has  fled. 
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A  Birthday  Greeting. 

Rhymes  are  a  sorry  gift  to  one 
Who  has  so  many  hearts  undone, 
So  I  will  only  wish  you,  dear, 
All  happiness  and  birthday  cheer  ; 
And  when,  if  e'er,  your  beauty  wanes, 
Time  will  be  fooled  for  all  his  pains 
Seeing  your  charm  and  subtle  grace 
Reflected  in  your  children's  face. 
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Happiness. 

Whence  arises  Happiness  ? 
Not  from  oft-renewed  endeavour 
For  some  goal  but  seldom  gained, 
And  that  if  by  chance  attained 
Leaves  the  soul  devoid  as  ever 
Of  content's  broad  peacefulness. 

Happiness,  if  anywhere, 
Lives  upon  the  mountain  heights 
Where  great  rivers  take  their  rise ; 
Where  the  light  and  ambient  air 
Freely  moves,  and  summer  nights 
Are  short,  and  late  the  daylight  dies  ; 

Where  quick  runnels  gush  and  leap 
Moistening  the  moss-grown  stone, 
Where  the  sombre  spruces  keep 
Silence  and  green  quietness 
When  the  noonday  heat  has  grown 
Too  fiery  ;  there  is  happiness. 

When  life  runs  full  and  warm  and  free 
Untrammelled  as  the  waves  or  wind, 
When  days  seem  all  too  short  for  glee 
And  mirth  leaves  every  care  behind, 
Then  Fancy  dons  her  brightest  dress 
And  flings  her  arms  round  happiness. 
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And  in  the  times  when  we  forget 
All  that  we  are  or  once  have  been, 
When  hearts  beat  fast  and  eyes  are  wet 
At  thought  of  some  great  joy  unseen 
With  power  to  soothe,  transform  and  bless, 
In  such  rare  times  comes  happiness — 

But  the  true  secret  of  the  soul's  repose 
Lies  in  the  glad  remembrance  of  past  days, 
And  his  are  Peace  and  Happiness  who  knows 
That  God  decrees  and  foreordains  the  ways 
Wherein  man's  many  wanderings  are  cast 
Till  the  great  sleep  shall  fall  on  him  at  last — 

So  sometimes  ere  the  end  have  come 
Men  hear  strange  whispers  in  the  trees, 
Sounds  as  from  some  primeval  home 
Foretelling  times  of  deathless  ease, 
When  passion's  pulse  shall  throb  no  more, 
Nor  waves  beat  ever  on  Life's  shore 
From  Time's  illimitable  seas. 

Then  eyes  more  dear  than  were  our  own 
Look  down  through  silence  of  the  night, 
And  softest  hands  more  tender  grown 
Draw  us  towards  the  Infinite, 
And,  low  as  sound  of  summer  streams, 
We  hear  the  voice  we  know  in  dreams  ; 
Then,  as  we  pass  from  life's  distress, 
At  length  we  look  on  Happiness. 
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La  Delaissee. 

If  you  were  dead,  and  I  could  tell 
The  beads  of  memory  one  by  one, 
Forget  what  is  and  only  dwell 
Upon  the  days  whose  sands  are  run  ; 

I  should  not  mourn,  for  I  could  see 
Those  kindly  eyes,  hear  that  deep  voice 
Which  found  Life  chained  and  set  her  free, 
And  made  dumb  Love  at  length  rejoice  ; 

Which  warmed  my  spirit  faint  and  cold, 
Awoke  my  heart  and  bade  it  live, 
Smiled  on  my  fears  and  made  them  bold 
And  gave  me  all  that  hope  could  give  : 

If  you  were  dead,  I  should  not  sink 
In  such  a  shipwreck  of  despair, 
For  then  unmaddened  I  could  think 
Of  what  you  are  and  what  you  were — 

You  are  not  dead,  but  though  you  live 
More  dead  to  me  than  if  you  died 
A  score  of  years  ago.     You  give 
Wise  counsel — and  are  satisfied. 
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O  !    Forest  Voices. 

O  !  Forest  Voices  ! 

When  the  tall  beech-trees  whisper  all  together 

In  summer  nights  before  the  moon  has  risen, 

How  did  you  break  your  tether 

And  so  escape  from  that  aerial  prison 

Which  somewhere  held  you  until  now  from  speaking 

Of  those  delights  which  men  had  long  been  seeking  ? 

O  !  Forest  Voices ! 

O  !  Winds  of  Morning 

That  move  a  little  when  the  light  is  dying 

Over  grey  fields  where  cattle  still  are  sleeping, 

Through  the  dim  copses  sighing, 

Where  have  you  lingered  till  the  dawn  came  peeping 

Upon  the  restful  world  ?     What  new  surprises 

Come  on  your  breath  before  the  sun  arises  ? 

O  !  Winds  of  Morning  ! 

O  !  Waves  of  Ocean  ! 

When  the  sea  heaves,  like  some  huge  monster  breathing, 

Unstirred  by  wind,  before  the  storm's  awaking, 

Your  wash  foretells  the  seething 

And  rush  of  green  o'er-arching  billows  breaking 

And  dragging  seaward  all  the  scraping  shingle, 

When  air  and  foam  in  blind  confusion  mingle, 

O  !  Waves  of  Ocean  ! 
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O  !  Sudden  Terrors  ! 

When  peace  is  round  us  and  peace  seems  within  us, 

For  some  grim  struggle  our  weak  souls  preparing, 

Whence  come  you  thus  to  win  us 

From  ease  and  mirth,  like  heralds  war  declaring, 

Quelling  brave  hearts  by  panic  fear's  unreason 

And  wild  imaginings  of  nameless  treason  ? 

O  !  Sudden  Terrors  ! 

O  !  Swift  Rejoicings  ! 

Seemingly  causeless,  unsuspected,  golden, 

Whose  azure  wings  with  ecstasy  are  laden, 

Your  murmurings  embolden 

Love's  voice  to  speak,  and  whisper  to  the  maiden 

Such  secrets  as  the  wind  is  fond  of  telling, 

We  care  not  whence  you  come,  if  with  us  dwelling, 

O  !  Swift  Rejoicings  ! 
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The  Greatest  Boon. 

I  heard  one  say — "  'Twas  Fortune  gave  me  wealth  ;  " 
And  one — "  By  skill  was  I  restored  to  health  ;  " 
Another — "  Wisdom  taught  me  how  to  live  ;  " 
A  fourth — "  I  learnt  what  joys  God's  grace  can  give." 

But  what  can  be  my  words  of  thanks  to  you 
Who  are  my  wealth,  health,  life  and  add  thereto 
The  joys  of  heaven  ?     I  can  only  say, 
"  You  are  the  sun,  and  deigned  to  shine  my  way." 
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Kinchinjunga. 

(From  Darjiling  at  Dawn.) 

Day  had  not  come  though  night  was  almost  past, 
The  larger  stars  still  shimmered  in  the  West, 
And  sleep's  warm  cloak  of  silence  and  of  rest 
Around  the  world  was  cast. 

Tall  deodars  stood  dark  against  the  sky, 
And  darkness  lay  across  the  deep  ravine 
Down  whose  rent  sides  the  waterfalls  unseen 
Hurtled  and  thundered  by. 

But  while  the  hills  and  vales  were  wrapt  in  night, 
All  in  a  moment  to  the  North  the  snows 
Of  Kinchinjunga  crimsoned  with  the  rose 
Of  the  first  ray  of  light. 

The  Sun,  like  some  great  Conqueror,  had  sent 
His  messenger  before  him,  to  proclaim 
The  majesty  and  the  splendour  of  his  name, 
Before  night's  veils  were  rent. 

Long  ranges  of  white  peaks  no  foot  had  trod 
Lift  up  their  crests  to  heaven  in  the  glow, 
And  cloud-wreaths  rise  from  countless  vales  below 
Like  prayers  of  men  to  God. 
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Up  from  the  hollows  of  a  thousand  hills 
Mount  drifts  of  grey  and  blue  and  violet  mist, 
That  float  and  flush  from  pearl  to  amethyst 
As  breeze  or  sunbeam  wills  ; 

Till  mingling  in  one  mass  of  purple  cloud 
Slowly  they  hid  the  mountains  from  the  sight  : 
But  the  first  vision  of  that  sun-crowned  height 
No  earth-born  mist  can  shroud. 
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In  the  Train. 

The  rime  on  the  trees  is  white, 

The  heavens  are  clear  and  blue, 

The  icicle  hangs  like  a  stalactite 

From  the  cliff  as  the  train  whirls  through. 

The  sun  is  bright  in  the  sky, 

The  frost  is  keen  in  the  air  ; 

O  !  wherefore  then  am  I  hurrying  by 

When  her  home  in  the  woods  lies  there  ? 
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The  Hidden  Treasure. 

What  if  the  skies  be  grey, 

A  sun  is  always  shining  in  my  heaven ; 

On  each  day  of  the  seven 

My  heart  keeps  holiday. 

What  if  the  winds  be  chill 

And  frost  should  nip  the  promise  of  the  year, 

A  hardy  plant  grows  here 

That  no  East  Wind  can  kill. 

Small  buds  on  every  bough 

In  burnished  brown  or  purple  case  are  swelling, 

And  wait  warm  showers  for  telling 

Green  secrets  hid  till  now. 
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Gormer  Tarn. 

Wearied  with  thought  and  with  heat  I  lay  upon  the  hill, 

Below  me  swelled  the  slopes  of  heather 

In  purple  waves  on  waves 

To  where  the  glittering  tarn  lay  motionless. 

Upon  its  bosom  cool  and  wide 

Clusters  of  water-lilies  lay, 

Some  with  their  broad  green  leaves 

Spread  flat  upon  the  surface  of  the  mere, 

Some  curled  and  twisted  in  a  hundred  shapes 

By  the  soft  pressure  of  their  sister-leaves  ; 

Whilst  here  and  there 

A  star  of  white  rose  from  the  encircling  green. 

The  banks  ran  in  and  out  in  wanton  curves, 
On  little  promontories  of  heaped  up  sand 
Grew  red-barked  pines  that,  as  with  fingers,  held 
The  yellow  sand  among  their  twisted  roots ; 
And  a  coot  paddled  lazily  across 
With  faint,  short  cries. 

Upon  a  little  isle 

Round  clumps  of  flowerless  rhododendrons  grew 

And  wondered  that  their  Spring  was  left  behind, 

Their  time  of  triumph,  days  of  red  and  white 

And  purple  blossoms  opening  every  day, 

And  smiling  to  behold  themselves 

New  born  within  the  bosom  of  the  tarn. 
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Then  a  wind  blew  and  sighed  "  She  dreams  of  thee  ;  " 
And  the  trees  whispered  "  Lo  !  her  heart  is  thine  ;  " 
And  the  swift  swallow  circling  in  his  joy 
Brushed  past  and  twittered  "  She  will  surely  come  !  " 

And  she  did  come  ;  if  not  in  bodily  sense, 

If  not  with  undulating  gait, 

And  clear  robes  seen  between  the  stems  of  trees  : 

And  she  did  come  ;  if  not  with  soft,  wide  eyes, 
And  tender  hands,  and  motions  large  and  grave, 
And  voice  now  deep  and  now  with  laughter  light. 

Yet  when  she  came,  she  came  in  spirit  wise, 
And  the  grass  bowed  before  her  as  the  wind 
Made  her  a  pathway,  as  before  a  Queen. 

And  when  she  came,  though  none  had  seen  her  pass, 
There  were  quick  flames  of  fire  among  her  hair, 
And  her  eyes  shone  like  living  coals  of  fire. 

Thus  came  she  then,  and  as  I  lay  alone 
I  was  alone  no  more. 


And  when  she  left, 

A  cloud  o'er-  veiled  the  sun  ; 

And  when  she  left, 

The  swallows  hastened  home  ; 

The  round-eyed  rabbits  that  had  warily  browsed 

Fled  hurriedly  underground. 
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And  when  she  left, 

The  water-lilies  closed 

Folding  their  petals  tight  about  their  heart ; 

The  little  birds  were  dumb 

And  sang  no  more. 

And  when  she  left 

The  evening  shadows  came, 

And  I  turned  home 

Though  without  her  it  was  no  home  for  me. 

But  ere  I  reached  the  door  the  Evening  Star 
Shone  forth,  and  Peace  descended  on  Night's  wings 
In  solitude,  in  silence  and  in  calm. 
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Where  Norah  Goes. 

Where  Norah  goes 

The  wind  among  the  grasses 

Makes  ripples  as  she  passes, 

Where  Norah  goes 

The  Sun  peeps  out,  divining 

The  reason  of  his  shining, 

The  wise  Sun  always  knows 

Where  Norah  goes. 

Where  Norah  goes 

The  birds  with  countless  voices 

Hail  her,  the  wood  rejoices 

Where  Norah  goes, 

Long  boughs  bend  down  to  meet  her, 

And  flowers  look  up  to  greet  her 

Pink,  violet  and  rose, 

Where  Norah  goes. 

Where  Norah  goes 
Sad  homes  of  want  and  sorrow 
Unwonted  comfort  borrow 
Where  Norah  goes. 
With  such  a  soft  insistence 
She  soothes  each  wan  existence, 
Till  Pain  forgets  his  woes 
Where  Norah  goes. 
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Her  Angry  Eyes. 

Though  violets  where'er  I  pass 
Peep  coyly  at  me  through  the  grass, 
Although  the  blackbird  should  prolong 
The  sudden  changes  of  his  song, 

Though  rubies  glow  between  the  trees 
At  sunset,  I  am  ill  at  ease, 
Nor  mark  that  April  must  be  near 
By  seeing  tiny  leaves  appear  ; 

For  what  is  song  of  bird  to  me, 
Or  scent  of  flower  or  greening  tree, 
Or  sunset  flaming  down  the  skies 
If  there  be  anger  in  your  eyes  ! 
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If  You  should  Frown. 

If  you  should  frown, 

Though  all  the  world  should  smile, 

What  seas  my  grief  could  drown, 

What  joys  beguile  ? 

Sad  skies  would  weep, 

The  sun  be  clouded  o'er 

And  would  in  darkness  keep 

Until  you  frowned  no  more. 

If  you  should  smile, 

Though  all  the  world  should  frown, 

In  what  a  little  while 

Would  care  die  down  ! 

Laughter  would  rise 

And  ripple  round  the  earth, 

And  the  transfigured  skies 

Exult  and  shine  in  mirth. 
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Once  you  laid  your  hand  on   mine — how  many,  many  years 

ago!— 
And  asked  me  ;  would  I  write  for  you  of  all  things  pure  and 

white  ? 
Of  how  tall  lilies  seem  to  move  when  faintest  West  winds 

scarcely  blow  ; 
How  up  to   the    horizon    swell    the   glittering    sheets    of 

moonlit  snow 
Beneath  the  steel-blue  night ; 

Of  how  the  frost  and  thaw  can  forge  bright    icicles,    like 

crystal  spears  ; 
How  ice-bound  waters  melt  and  flow  their  shelving  banks 

between  ; 
Of  how    in    early  February  the   rounded    snowdrop    first 

appears 
From    the    brown    earth     to     ransom    us    from    Winter's 

tyranny  and  fears 
Its  edges  streaked  with  green. 

And  rising  from  such  outward  shows  of  all  things   white 

and  cold  and  chaste 

You  asked  me  ;  could  I  sing  to  you  of  utter  Purity  ? 
But  the  wild    pulses    through  my  blood,  that  like  a  fever 

burnt  and  raced, 
Drummed  in  my  brain  and  every  gift  of  clear- eyed  vision 

then  effaced  : 
You  were  too  near  to  me. 
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But  when  fierce  fires  burn   low    no    blinding   smoke    can 

rise, 

From  the  red  embers'  glow  we  raise  our  aching  eyes 
Until  at  length  we  know  the  splendours  of  the  skies. 
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To  a  Statue  of  Buddha  in  a  Temple  in  Java. 

Buddha,  Great  Counsellor  and  Lord  of  life, 
Calm  Conqueror  of  Time  and  Self  and  Strife, 
Who,  knowing  things  created  are  but  vain, 
Hast  overcome  Desire,  Delight  and  Pain  ; 
Who  smilest  in  thy  full  Serenity 
Knowing  the  Secret  of  Eternity 
Grant  that  before  life's  wanderings  shall  cease 
Our  souls  may  gain  thy  Plenitude  of  Peace. 
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The  Gracious  Choice. 

Do  you  remember  in  this  wintry  weather, 
In  these  short  days  of  mist-begirt  November, 
How  they  all  grew  within  your  garden  closes, 
Jasmine  and  lilies,  iris-buds  and  roses, 
Radiant  together  ? 
Do  you  remember  ? 

Do  you  remember  how  you  passed  the  tallest 

— Think  of  it  now  in  dreariest  November — 

Daintily  delicate,  careless  of  their  splendour, 

Till  choosing  one  small  flower  your  eyes  grew  tender  ? 

One  of  the  smallest, 

Do  you  remember  ? 
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Intermezzo. 

Mid  crowded  ways  and  hurrying  feet 
Of  strangers  thronging  down  the  street, 
Within  a  cloud-rift  we  descry 
A  quiet  space  of  evening  sky  ; 

Then  from  the  jostle  and  the  din 
Our  soul  retires  a  while  within 
And  haply  for  a  moment  knows 
Of  the  wide  heavens'  serene  repose. 

So,  dearest,  in  the  busy  day 
My  thoughts  to  you  will  take  their  way 
Yielding  at  once  the  foremost  place 
To  the  known  vision  of  your  face  : 

Then  hopes  as  calm  as  evening's  light, 
As  fresh  as  dawn's  awakening  might 
And  consolations  in  me  rise 
Like  stars  among  the  twilit  skies. 
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Her  Many  Moods. 

I  wait  upon  your  moods,  your  moods  that  change 
Like  shifting  colours  on  the  changeful  sea, 
But  wheresoe'er  they  range 
You  are  the  same  for  me. 

A  thousand  are  the  changes  of  the  earth, 
As  months  go  by  and  seasons  wax  and  wane 
From  Spring's  ecstatic  birth 
Till  Winter  winds  complain. 

The  hues  that  melt  within  the  sunset  sky 
From  gold  to  opal,  violet  to  grey, 
Pass  not  more  swiftly  by 
Than  your  moods  pass  away. 

Which  is  most  dear  ?     Ah,  this  I  cannot  tell ; 
Whether  your  laughter  through  the  glad  air  rings 
Clear  as  a  silver  bell, 
Upborne  on  mirth's  light  wings ; 

Or  else,  when  opening  wide  your  queenly  heart 
To  some  sad  tale  of  human  helplessness, 
Your  gracious  hands  impart 
A  balm  to  men's  distress. 

Sometimes  when  passionate  sorrows  o'er  you  sweep, 
As  sweeps  across  the  night  a  sudden  storm, 
Such  tears  you  have  to  weep 
As  Death's  cold  breast  might  warm. 
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Sometimes  you  move  drowned  in  a  distant  thought, 
A  wanderer  lost  in  the  far  land  of  dreams, 
Where  all  that  is  grows  naught 
And  nothing  is  but  seems. 

And  then  your  hopes  to  noble  deeds  inspire 
And  spacious  service  in  the  cause  of  Man, 
You  kindle  Freedom's  fire, 
Your  eyes  the  future  scan. 

It  matters  not  :  whate'er  your  mood  may  be, 
Joyful  or  sad,  dreamy  or  passionate, 
Yourself  in  each  I  see 
And  on  your  moods  I  wait. 
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What  You  are  to  Me. 

What  the  cloud  is  to  the  earth 
When  it  has  been  parched  too  long, 
Or  the  rare  triumphant  birth 
Of  Music  wakening  into  song  : 

What  the  fragrance  is  to  wine, 
What  the  moonlight  to  the  sea, 
Sun's  heat  to  the  frozen  pine, 
This  are  you,  dear  heart,  to  me. 
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The  Iron  Way. 


Through  the  gathering  darkness  of  night,  through  the  hurry- 
ing scuds  of  the  rain, 
Resistless,  remorseless  as  Fate  comes  the  rumble  and  roar  of 

the  train. 
Spirals  of  smoke  and  of  steam,  like  pale  ghosts  scurrying 

past, 

Form  and  are  scattered  in  turn  as  they  whirl  by  on  the  blast. 
Past  in  an  endless  stream  rush  the  sparks  from  the  engine's 

fire. 

Floating  in  air  or  falling  to  earth  like  human  desire. 
Straining  my  sight  through  the   shadows  that  reel  I  peer 

through  the  mist 
To  see  for  a  moment  the  house  that  mine  eyes  so  often  have 

kissed. 

Here  is  the  long,  black  bank  that  suddenly  looms  on  high, 
Then  a  glint  of  moon  on  the  river,  and  the  lights  of  the  house 

flash  by  ; 

Lights  of  the  house  where  all  is  merry  and  glad  within, 
Lights  of  the  house  where  never  again  may  I  enter  in. 
The  dark  night  swallows  the    vision  of  all  that  I  held  so 

dear 
And  distant  again  has  become  what  is  still  to  my  heart  so 

near  : 

Yet  ever  up  through  the  rain  the  unquenchable  sparks  aspire 
As  the  passionate  pulse  of  hope  still  stirs  in  the  heart  of 

Desire  : 
But  the  wet  steel  rails  slip  by  and  the  rhythmical  beat  of  the 

train 
Throbs  "  Never  again,  ah,  never  again,  ah,  never  again  !" 


Her  Brightest  Gems. 

No,  these  are  not  her  brightest  gems 
That  clasp  her  fingers  white, 
Nor  those  set  in  the  diadems 
With  which  her  hair  is  dight. 

Though  pure  and  flawless  is  each  gem, 
She  is  so  much  more  fair, 
That  decking  e'en  her  raiment's  hem 
They'd  seem  unworthy  there. 

The  jewels  that  mine  eyes  have  sought 
Shine  in  her  clear  eyes'  light, 
Her  smile  makes  all  the  radiance  naught 
Of  pearl  and  chrysolite. 

On  the  soft  splendour  of  her  breast 
The  diamonds  she  doth  wear 
Grow  dim,  for  she  shines  forth  confessed 
Queen  diamond  past  compare. 
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Storm  Song. 

Sing,  wind,  sing  through  the  trees, 

Sweep  all  the  clouds  from  the  sky, 

Drive  from  the  West  and  from  over  the  seas 

Hurtling  and  hurrying  by  ; 

Sing,  wind,  sing  through  the  trees. 

Sound,  waves,  sound  on  the  shore 

Thundering  blow  upon  blow, 

Till  the  night  grows  full  of  the  loud,  long  roar 

Blown  up  from  the  beach  below  ; 

Sound,  waves,  sound  on  the  shore. 
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Inward  Joys. 

Oft  in  the  bustling  street, 

Or  crowded  mart 

Where  strangers  glance  and  meet 

And  pass  and  part, 

How  blest  a  thing  it  is 
To  leave  the  noise 
For  the  rich  silences 
Of  inward  joys ! 


That  which  Cannot  be  Told, 

He  who  after  nights  of  pain 
When  the  lamp  of  life  burns  low, 
Feels  cool  sleep  descend  again, 
Soon  forgets  the  fevered  brain 
Throbbing  but  an  hour  ago. 

He  who  in  a  pilgrim  band 
Travelling  through  the  weary  day, 
Sights  across  the  thirsty  sand 
Palms  and  slopes  of  pasture  land, 
Sees  that  waters  flow  that  way. 

So  the  watchman  greets  the  morn  ; 
And  the  sailor  hails  the  star 
Gleaming  through  the  cloud-rack  torn, 
When  the  tempest  is  outworn, 
And  the  haven  is  not  far  ; 

And  the  diver  laughs  to  hold 
Pearls  he  snatched  from  waters  blue, 
And  the  miser  grasps  his  gold  ; 
— And  each  rapture  can  be  told 
But  the  one  of  loving  you. 
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Love's  Home. 

If  Love  could  say 

Where  he  most  willingly  might  take  his|rest, 

Would  he  not  stay 

And  warm  his  wings  within  your  sheltering  breast  ? 

Or  would  he  seek 

A  happy  haven  in  your  clear  grey  eyes  ? 

Or  haply  speak 

With  your  red  lips  and  put  to  shame  the  wise  ? 

Else  might  he  make 

Himself  a  golden  and  enchanted  lair 

And  refuge  take 

Within  the  glory  of  your  auburn  hair. 

No  :  Love's  desire 

Claims  from  you,  dear,  an  even  higher  toll, 

He  can  aspire 

To  no  less  home  than  your  own  royal  soul. 
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Imitation  of  Sedley. 

Love  still  has  something  of  the  star 
Wherein  he  had  his  birth, 
And  brings  its  lustre  from  afar 
To  light  the  wondering  earth. 

Love  still  has  something  of  the  wind 
That  from  each  quarter  blows, 
And  sends  with  lightly  changing  mind 
Now  sunshine  and  now  snows. 

Love  still  has  something  of  the  King  ; 
As  proud,  as  strong,  as  vain, 
Whom  courtiers  win  by  whispering 
And  whom  no  threats  constrain. 


Iris. 

For  all  sad  things  upon  the  earth 

A  sun  is  waiting,  though  the  cloud 

His  light  may  shroud 

Till  the  appointed  season  when  new  birth 

Shall  waken  them  to  life  and  colours  new 

Tremble  and  gleam  in  every  drop  of  dew. 

A  splendour  and  a  glory  shall  be  borne 
Upon  the  wings  of  some  triumphant  morn 
When  all  the  shades  of  night  shall  pass  away 
Although  the  dawn  be  grey. 

Through  mists  of  tears 

And  half  unspoken  fears 

The  light  shall  shine  that  lives  in  Hope's  clear  eyes  ; 

Thus  Grief  and  Joy  unite 

To  form  a  Rainbow  bright 

That  rests  on  earth  yet  overspans  the  skies. 

June  9,  1898. 
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To  C.  L.  G. 

Three  years,  Sweetheart,  since  you  and  I 
Agreed  to  take  Life's  road  together, 
And  take  the  chance  of  summer  sky 
Or  that  of  blustering  winter  weather  ; 
You  and  I 
But  still  together. 

Life  has  been  kind  and  we  have  found 
Beside  the  road  a  wayside  flower, 
An  Iris  springing  from  the  ground 
Nurtured  by  sunshine  and  by  shower  ; 
Thus  have  we  found 
Our  Iris  flower. 

February  26,  1901. 
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SONNETS. 


St.   Michael's  Mount. 

Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  Mount 

Looks  toward  Namancos  and  Bayona's  hold. — MILTON,  "  Lycidas." 

I.  Evening. 

Dark  clouds  lie  massed  along  the  angry  West 

As  sunset's  orange  glory  slowly  dies, 

And  fitful  gusts  of  wandering  wind  arise 

That  curl  the  waves  with  many  a  long  white  crest ; 

Soon  the  green  seas  will  hurl  their  clouds  of  spray 

And  hurry  foaming  up  the  rocky  shore, 

Soon  will  be  heard  the  tempest's  hollow  roar 

Driving  from  Westward  o'er  the  echoing  Bay. 

As  some  grim  warrior  undaunted  stands 

Waiting  unmoved  and  stern  the  coming  fray, 

So  the  embattled  rock's  gigantic  form 

Like  a  huge  champion  of  the  Western  lands 

Looms  through  the  violet  hues  of  fading  day, 

Armed  against  all  the  terrors  of  the  storm. 
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II.  Night. 

Past  midnight  now  :  grey-silver  gleams  the  land, 

The  heavens  blue-silver,  silver-green  the  sea 

That  laps  against  the  black  rocks  lazily, 

Moving  the  seaweed  as  a  giant's  hand 

Might  rock  a  babe  to  rest  ;  the  western  hills 

Rise  dark  and  low  beyond  the  moonlit  Bay, 

Above  them  constellations  far  away 

Lean  o'er  the  West :  clear  fire  leaps  up  and  thrills 

Within  the  golden  heart  of  every  star 

That  glows  in  the  deep  firmament :  below, 

A  brown-sailed  boat  glides  down  long  lanes  of  light, 

That  cross  the  darkling  sea  ;  who  knows  how  far 

To  be  borne  out,  should  sudden  breezes  blow, 

Into  what  depths  of  peril  and  of  night  ? 
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The  Feat  of  Arms. 

The  yew  trees  move  a  little  in  the  wind 
That  sighs  and  wanders  round  the  moonlit  hills, 
One  long  bough  slowly  sways  and  creaks,  it  fills 
The  stillness  with  a  horror  ;  whilst  behind 
The  low,  black  rocks  lie  piled  among  the  trees 
Scarce  seen  amid  the  shadows.     In  this  ground 
The  mighty  dead  lie  sleeping  ;  they  were  found 
The  night  of  that  fierce  battle  in  the  leas 
That  lean  toward  the  Severn  banks  ;  they  fell 
Hewn  down  by  the  Welsh  axes,  and  men  say 
How  those  brave  seven  spurring  side  by  side 
Burst  sudden  on  the  Welshmen,  and  so  well 
Smote  the  marauders  that  they  turned  the  day, 
And  knew  that  they  had  triumphed  as  they  died. 
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Venit  Hesperus,  Ite  Capellae  ! 


I  stood  upon  the  heights  of  Tivoli, 
Outstretched  before  me  lay  the  low,  brown  plain, 
Broad,  open,  billowy,  boundless  as  the  main  ; 
The  sun  was  sinking,  o'er  the  changing  sea 
Of  mist  that  veiled  his  path  one  purple  line 
Was  drawn  ;  the  goat-bell  tinkled  up  the  hill 
Through  the  grey  olive-gardens  ;  strange  and  still 
The  calm  that  even's  spirit  breathed  o'er  mine. 
A  choir  of  girls  passed  by  of  aspect  pure, 
With  wistful  eyes,  their  gentle  monotone 
Swung  slow  on  the  warm  air,  its  burden — a  Home, 
Thou  weary  heart,  turn  home,  there  peace  is  sure." 
Then  sudden  silence  fell  ;  I  stood  alone : 
Far  in  the  West  dim  loomed  Saint  Peter's  dome. 
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Pax  Vobiscum. 

War  in  men's  mouth  ;  peace  through  the  spring-clad  land  ; 

Hate  in  men's  heart,  and  love  in  God's  high  heaven  ; 

Yet  in  the  mass  already  works  the  leaven, 

And  in  the  nations  some  cry  "  Hold  your  hand, 

Ye  peoples  !  Turn  not  Earth  into  a  hell !  " 

Already  breaks  the  light  when  some  can  see 

The  change  to  come,  the  order  new  to  be, 

And  seeing  evil  will  not  say  "  'Tis  well !  " 

O  !  for  some  high  tribunal  of  the  world, 

Where  arms  are  stilled  and  equal  law  bears  sway, 

The  strong  aggressor  from  his  vantage  hurled, 

The  wronged  upheld  in  the  full  light  of  day  ! 

Then  shall  the  earth  at  rest  yield  glad  increase, 

And  through  all  seas  and  every  land  be  peace. 

May  3,  1885. 
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The  Vow  Book. 

(By  T.  Westwood.) 

Youth  registers  its  vows  on  a  white  page, 

In  a  choice  tome,  and  marks  each  with  a  flower, 

Pansy  or  violet,  as  may  suit  the  hour, 

Or  love,  or  life-long  friendship  be  the  gage. 

Time  turns  those  white  leaves  over  with  a  hand 

That  yellows  every  one,  and  soon  the  vows 

Grow  fewer — colder  ....  prudent  manhood  throws 

The  book  by,  wholly.     Then  it  takes  its  stand 

With  the  other  books  outworn,  and  the  dust  falls 

And  the  worm  gnaws.     At  last,  Age  with  a  frown, 

Or  cynic  sneer,  as  it  may  chance,  recalls 

Old  dreams — once  more  the  tome  is  lifted  down.  .   .  . 

Hark  !  how  his  cracked  voice  chuckles,  as  he  eyes 

Youth's  broken  vows  and  withered  sanctities  ! 
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The  Vow  Book :  A  Reply. 

Not  always  "  with  a  frown  or  cynic  sneer  " 
Does  Age  take  down  the  vow-book  of  its  youth, 
E'en  though  upon  the  margin  stern-browed  Truth 
Write  bitter  thoughts  and  words  not  sweet  to  hear  : 
More  often  falls  upon  the  yellowing  page, 
Endeared,  though  hopes  were  vain,  to  kindly  thought 
A  sigh  for  all  that  fiery  Youth  had  sought, 
A  tear  for  all  the  barrenness  of  Age — 
We  that  are  strong,  why  loiter  we  behind  ? 
We  that  are  young,  why  bask  we  in  the  Sun  ? 
Not  vows  but  deeds  make  men,  or  we  may  find 
Our  life  slipped  from  us  and  our  work  undone, 
And  see  Remorse  in  Time's  deep  shadows  lurk, 
"  For  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work." 
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Jebel  Zukkur. 

("  Infames  scopulos,  Acroceraunia.") 

Islands  of  dread  and  seas  of  sudden  death 

In  midnight  surges,  at  the  Red  Sea's  mouth, 

Bare  ridges  calcined  by  the  glare  and  drouth 

And  rocks  all  barren  from  the  Desert's  breath  ; 

Standing  at  entrance  of  the  narrow  seas 

That  southward  lead  and  to  the  balmy  East, 

Jealous  they  watch  the  ships  bear  home  their  feast 

Of  teas  and  spices  and  embroideries. 

From  wayfarers  they  levy  cruel  toll, 

Like  those  dire  Straits  of  old  which  few  might  scape, 

— What  lives  have  sunk  in  waters  now  so  blue  ! 

Grim  wrecks  lie  strewn  on  many  a  treacherous  shoal, 

And  ghostly  echoes  wail  around  each  cape, 

The  anguish  cry  of  some  despairing  crew. 

RED  SEA,  November  9,  1886. 
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Nirvana. 

No,  not  annihilation  ;  but  a  life 

Broader  and  deeper  than  we  now  may  guess, 

Set  free  from  Earth  and  Earth's  unworthiness, 

Great  peace  unstained  by  sin,  unmarred  by  strife. 

Not  that  we  know  what  other  life  may  wait 

When  the  last  sigh  goes  forth  on  the  last  breath, 

For  who  can  lift  the  heavy  veil  of  Death, 

Or  peer  beyond  the  never  opened  Gate  ? 

It  may  be,  as  the  champak's  scent  is  blown 

By  every  wind  from  crushed  and  withering  flowers 

O'er  field  and  forest,  mountain  peak  and  sea, 

So  the  World's  Life  may  make  our  lives  its  own, 

And  our  weak  sense  be  merged  in  unseen  Powers, 

Life  in  all  lives,  soul  in  all  souls  to  be. 

CEYLON,  December  6,  1886. 


The  Hill  Fires. 

Up  from  the  Ranjit  River  as  we  ride 

From  where  the  lissome  cane-bridge  sways  and  swings 

And  the  broad  plantain  its  wide  shadow  flings 

To  where  tree-ferns  spread  by  the  steep  wayside, 

Climbing  and  climbing,  higher  still  we  fare, 

Leaving  behind  the  jungle's  denser  growth, 

The  rock-pent  stream's  green  waters,  somewhat  loath 

To  breast  the  barer  hill,  the  keener  air. 

And  so  day  ended,  the  short  twilight  came, 

And  night  stole  up  from  darkening  eastward  vales, 

When  of  a  sudden  on  the  further  hill 

A  flame  was  kindled,  then  another  flame, 

And  so  a  hundred,  till  it  seemed  the  dales 

Shone  with  red  stars  ;  and  all  the  winds  were  still. 

DARJILING,  March   17,  1887. 
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"  Quique  Pii  Vates  et  Phoebo  Digna  Locuti.: 

Not  for  yourselves  ye  built  the  immortal  rhyme 
Enthroned  serenely  in  the  heavens  of  Fame  ; 
Not  for  yourselves  reared  an  undying  name 
Above  the  shifting  sands  of  envious  Time  ! 
Your  mighty  words  are  all  men's,  and  your  lore 
Sounds  ever  new  to  those  whose  hearts  are  young, 
Who  know  the  music  of  the  strains  ye  sung 
Like  some  old,  half-forgotten  song  of  yore. 
Thus,  as  the  stars  of  heaven  grow  not  old 
Moving  majestic  through  the  realms  of  night 
Because  ye  needed  neither  blame  nor  praise 
Your  names  writ  large  in  the  world's  book  of  gold 
Shine  on  all  ages  with  unfailing  light, 
Their  glory  growing  with  the  growth  of  days. 
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Casdmon. 

Within,  was  mirth  and  loud-voiced  revelry 

And  clamorous  greeting  of  each  well-known  song  ; 

Without  the  East  wind  wailing  and  the  long 

Dull,  measured  thunder  of  the  Northern  Sea  : 

Then  one  called,  smiling  unto  all  the  rest, 

"  Arouse  thee,  Caedmon  !     Come,  a  song  from  thee  !  " 

"  I  cannot  sing,"  full  sadly  answered  he 

And  passed  from  them  naught  heeding  laugh  and  jest. 

But  as  that  night  he  slept  among  the  kine 

One  stood  before  him  radiant  and  divine, 

And  asked  him,  "  Caedmon,  wilt  thou  sing  for  Me  ? " 

"  What  song,  Lord,"  cried  he  trembling,  "  can  I  bring 

Then  answer  came,  u  From  henceforth  thou  shalt  sing 

Of  all  Creation  and  Eternity  !  " 


The  Wounded  Knight. 

As  the  fierce  din  of  battle  rolled  below 
Sweeping  the  sounding  vales,  the  reeking  fields, 
Hither  his  comrades  bore  him  on  their  shields, 
His  armour  rent  by  thrust  and  shivering  blow, 
But  his  dim  eyes  still  straining  toward  the  fray 
Until  the  faint  head  drooped  ;  then  where  a  rock 
O'erhung  a  nook  of  green,  where  the  dull  shock 
Of  charging  squadrons  scarce  was  heard,  they  lay 
The  stricken  chief,  and  rush  to  join  the  throng 
Of  men  that  hewed  and  slew  and  died.     The  sun 
Sinks  slow  and  glowering  red  ;  the  night  breeze  chills 
His  life-blood  as  it  ebbs,  but  not  for  long. 
With  a  last  groan  he  turns  and  writhes.     'Tis  done  ! 
Dread  silence  falls  upon  the  darkening  hills. 


On  the  Way. 

Whither,  ah  !  whither  hastening  !     Lost  to  sight 
Among  the  crowd  that  thronged  the  busy  street 
She  passed  ;  we  scarcely  could  be  said  to  meet, 
Yet  by  one  short  and  sudden  glance  a  light 
Seemed  cast  upon  her  story.     Is  it  true  ? 
Or  is  it  a  mere  foolish,  idle  thought, 
Born  of  day-dreams  and  fancies  overwrought, 
That  in  mine  own  imagination  grew  ? 
Of  this  I  still  am  sure  ;  a  rising  tear 
Glistened  within  her  eye,  and  her  pale  cheek 
Flushed  for  an  instant  :  on  her  unknown  way 
She  sped.     Was  it  some  passion  now  grown  sere 
Once  bright,  whereof  she  dared  not  think  or  speak  ? 
Or  some  faint  passing  cloud  ?     Ah  !  who  can  say  ! 
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The  Mountain  Paths. 

When  on  our  senses  Solitude  has  grown 
A  power  and  a  presence,  we  descry 
As  from  some  mountain  neighbour  to  the  sky, 
Distant  horizons,  lands  till  then  unknown. 
Not  by  one  way,  not  by  one  path  alone 
Are  such  high  summits  reached,  although  the  eye 
Sees  none  but  that  which  we  have  mounted  by, 
Ourselves  had  found  and  which  we  call  our  own. 
Others  have  journeyed  through  the  silent  wood 
That  holds  the  lower  slopes  ;  across  the  snow 
By  other  tracks  than  ours  the  travellers  came  ; 
Where  our  own  feet  are  now  they  too  have  stood, 
And  though  each  mountain  path  we  cannot  know, 
The  wide  expanse  we  gaze  on  is  the  same. 


Ethel  Dora. 

A  name  bestowed  not  lightly  nor  amiss 

On  one  whose  every  thought  from  self  is  riven  : 

To  few,  I  think,  in  this  wide  world  was  given 

A  spirit  pure  and  crystalline  as  this. 

Her  eyes  are  deepest  wells  from  whence  the  truth 

Gleams  fearless  forth  ;  her  words  and  thoughts  are  strung 

To  tune  with  all  high  themes  by  poets  sung, 

By  sages  pondered  over.     Tend'rest  ruth 

Stirs  her  soft  breast  at  every  tale  of  wrong, 

But,  hearing  noble  deeds,  her  cheeks  aflame 

Show  that  to  them  who  work  them  she  is  kin. 

"  Noble  "  in  life — as  others  are  in  song, 

"  Giver  of  gifts  " — a  more  than  royal  name, 

Her  beauty  mirror  of  the  soul  within. 
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The  Spirit's  Peace. 

Not  by  the  incense  clouds,  the  organ's  tone, 
Not  by  the  sculptured  splendours  of  the  shrine, 
Not  by  the  sacred  bread  and  mystic  wine, 
Has  settled  peace  within  the  spirit  grown. 
The  bending  priest's  low-whispered  monotone, 
The  alternate  chant  of  choristers  in  line, 
The  holy  words  repeated  oft,  the  sign 
Of  blessing,  these  may  not  avail  alone. 
Not  in  the  full-swung  cadence  of  the  psalm, 
Not  in  the  slow  procession's  ordered  state, 
Nor  in  the  words  of  promise  or  of  woe 
Come  steadfastness  of  heart,  clear-sighted  calm, 
But  from  a  soul  not  fearful  nor  elate 
As  hopes  or  terrors  chance  to  come  or  go. 
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The  Purple  Robe. 

There  is  a  robe  of  purple  and  of  gold 
Woven  with  rich  and  strange  embroideries, 
Of  broad  design  and  thoughtful  subtleties 
And  bright  with  changing  hues  in  every  fold  : 
And  such  a  wonder  every  house  may  hold 
For  him  who  searches  for  it  till  he  sees 
Its  rare  devices  and  quaint  fantasies 
With  eyesight  keen  and  eager  heart  and  bold. 
It  may  be  Genius  with  the  wreath  of  bays, 
It  may  be  Love  with  the  transparent  wings 
That  early  points  to  where  the  marvel  lies, 
Or  one  may  seek  it  many  fruitless  days 
Hugging  the  rags  ill  fortune  round  him  flings, 
Nor  find  the  hidden  treasure  ere  he  dies. 
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In  Winter. 

Each  season  has  its  beauty  ;  not  alone 

When  Spring  comes  girt  with  sunshine  and  with  showers, 

Or  grassy  June  with  wealth  of  leaves  and  flowers, 

Or  glowing  Autumn  fiery-hued,  is  shown 

The  Earth's  continuous  pageant ;  not  unknown 

Is  the  still  charm  of  Winter's  briefer  hours. 

High  on  the  hill  a  lonely  beech-tree  towers 

Columnar,  round  its  buttressed  stem  are  strewn 

The  red-brown  leaves,  while  up  against  the  sky 

Where  softest  white  fades  into  palest  blue 

Stand  in  clear  tracery  the  branches  bare  ; 

Thin  streaks  of  snow  in  yon  brown  field  hard  by 

Lie  bright  between  bold  ridges  shouldering  through, 

And  there's  a  touch  of  frost  within  the  air. 
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Four  Sonnets. 
I. 

If  God  had  willed  that  some  few  years  ago 

I  had  but  seen  you  while  your  fate  was  free, 

My  life  might  now  be  one  long  ecstasy, 

One  radiance,  one  glory  and  one  glow. 

Then  every  ill  that  falls  to  man  below, 

Sickness,  or  wrong  or  churlish  poverty, 

I  had  borne  gladly  as  each  came  to  me, 

Nor  recked  whatever  storms  of  chance  might  blow. 

But  now,  although  my  heart  knows  hope  is  vain, 

Though  mine  eyes  see  your  life  is  iron-bound, 

Although  to  speak  your  other  name  is  pain 

And  my  brain  maddens  at  the  very  sound  ; 

Eyes,  brain  and  heart  are  blessed,  for  they  have  seen, 

Known  and  adored  their  Rose,  their  Star,  their  Queen. 
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II. 


In  frozen  countries  near  the  Northern  Pole 
When  Winter  comes  the  sun  withdraws  his  light, 
The  white  land  lies  in  silence  and  in  night 
And  murky  seas  round  misty  headlands  roll. 
But  Time  moves  ever  onward  to  his  goal, 
The  pale  sun  comes  again  and  gathers  might, 
Each  day  grows  longer  and  each  hour  more  bright 
Till  Earth  awakes  from  Winter's  grim  control. 
Ah  !  happy  Earth  that  slept  her  ice-bound  sleep 
Knowing  that  Spring  would  waken  her  again  ! 
Ah  !  happy  Earth  that  had  no  tears  to  weep, 
For  they  were  frozen  and  she  felt  no  pain  ! 
O  !  that  my  Sun  that  is  so  long  away 
Would  shine  on  me  and  turn  my  night  to  day  ! 
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III. 

Some  might  believe  that  you  were  far  from  me 

Because  I  may  not  look  upon  the  face 

That  holds  my  mind  with  so  supreme  a  grace 

That  lesser  loveliness  I  scarce  can  see. 

You,  my  chief  joy,  my  latest  misery, 

Are  always  with  me,  whatsoever  place 

Be  brightened  by  your  beauty  ;  time  and  space 

Have  no  control  o'er  hope  and  memory. 

Absent  from  me  !  while  that  slight  chain  of  gold 

Binds  round  my  neck  the  tress  of  sunny  hair 

That  makes  the  blood  pulse  quicker  through  my  heart. 

Absent  from  you  ? — Ah !  there  I  am  too  bold, 

How  can  I  know  that  in  your  thoughts  I  share, 

Though  I  have  none  wherein  you  have  no  part  ? 
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IV. 

How  well  the  road  is  known  unto  my  feet 

That  passes  from  my  home  to  where  you  lay 

Through  all  those  weary  weeks  the  fever's  prey, 

And  how  my  pulses  almost  ceased  to  beat, 

Or  wildly  leapt  for  fear  when  to  the  street 

I  came,  and  how  my  prayerless  soul  would  pray 

That  your  dear  life  might  not  be  torn  away 

In  which  so  many  excellences  meet  ! 

And  now  sometimes  I  pass  beside  the  door 

Of  the  same  house,  and  know  you  are  not  there, 

But  far  away,  and  fair  and  strong  and  well. 

Dear,  how  I  long  to  see  your  face  once  more ; 

Near  you  in  heaven's  high  joys  I  seem  to  share, 

Far  from  you  life  burns  out  in  fires  of  hell. 
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Silent  Service. 

When  I  remember  all  the  gracious  ways 

Of  one  I  know  but  whom  I  will  not  name, 

The  thousand  gracious  looks,  though  none  the  same, 

Wherewith  she  brightens  e'en  the  darkest  days  ; 

And  when  I  think  on  these  and  fain  would  raise 

Some  strain  to  her  whom  eyes  and  heart  proclaim 

Fairest  and  kindest,  I  am  dumb  for  shame, 

Since  words  are  weak  and  cannot  sound  her  praise. 

So  if  I  do  not  tell  her  that  I  owe 

Homage  and  worship  to  her  as  divine 

— For  she  holds  hell  and  heaven  within  her  hand — 

Still  by  my  very  silence  she  will  know 

That  I  pay  faithful  service  at  her  shrine, 

And  her  clear  eyes  will  smile  and  understand. 
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Perfect  Loyalty. 

If  as  a  soldier  one  were  told  to  die 

Who  would  refuse  at  honour's  call  to  go 

And  pay  the  uttermost  farthing  he  might  owe 

Of  his  life's  debt  to  England  cheerfully  ? 

Or  else,  when  waves  are  running  mountains  high 

And  on  to  perilous  reefs  the  wild  winds  blow, 

What  seaman  is  so  dull  as  not  to  know 

All  duty  in  obedience  must  lie  ? 

Shall  I  not  then,  if  for  our  mother  land 

We  gladly  yield  all  that  sweet  life  can  give, 

Shape  every  thought  and  act  to  her  command 

For  whose  dear  sake  and  happiness  I  live  ? 

Be  my  will  one  with  hers  !     Thus  may  she  see 

Perfected  love  through  perfect  loyalty. 
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The  Strongest  Spell. 

Lie  still,  dear  love,  awhile  upon  my  breast, 

With  trustful  hands  close  folded  o'er  my  heart, 

And  breath  drawn  gently  through  lips  half  apart, 

And  I  will  rock  you  with  slow  songs  to  rest  : 

We  who  would  fain  make  Love  a  life-long  guest 

Will  thus  best  bind  him,  though  the  fiery  dart 

Of  passion  stings  us  too.     Nay,  do  not  start, 

Lie  still,  dear  heart,  lie  still,  for  that  is  best. 

In  years  to  come  no  memories  of  desire, 

Nor  the  swift  joys  of  some  tumultuous  hour, 

No  thought  of  lips  athirst  and  veins  afire 

Will  give  us  back  the  Past  with  such  strange  power 

As  this  still  hour  of  silence  and  of  rest 

When  your  dear  head  is  cradled  on  my  breast. 
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Time's  Warning. 

I  shall  grow  old,  sweetheart,  I  shall  grow  old, 

See,  on  my  hair  the  hand  of  creeping  Time 

Has  laid  his  touch  of  silver  and  the  rime 

Of  that  first  frost  that  tells  of  coming  cold. 

Search  your  own  heart,  dear  love,  be  frank  and  bold 

Tell  yourself  how  the  envious  years  will  climb 

To  filch  with  each  succeeding  New  Year's  chime 

Hopes  that  are  gems  and  visions  that  are  gold. 

Think  well  on  this,  then  looking  in  mine  eyes, 

Eyes  not  so  bright  as  when  they  saw  you  first, 

If  without  fear  and  faltering  you  can  say 

"  I  do  not  chiefly  your  dear  body  prize 

But  your  soul  rather  " — Time  can  do  his  worst, 

For  Love  will  fold  his  wings  from  that  glad  day. 
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Enduring  Joy. 

Green  fields  ;  clear  streams  ;  the  swaying  tops  of  trees  ; 

Rest  after  labour ;  sunset  after  storm  ; 

The  marble  semblance  of  a  godlike  form  ; 

Or  moonlight  moving  over  wind-swept  seas  ; 

The  flight  of  birds  ;  a  runner's  breathless  ease  ; 

A  fire-lit  room,  close-curtained,  still  and  warm  ; 

Soft,  unexpected  music  ;  or  a  swarm 

Of  velvet-coated,  honey-laden  bees  ; 

All  these  are  joys,  but  may  not  long  abide, 

Short  gleams  of  pleasure,  solace  for  a  day, 

Glad  fellow  travellers  journeying  by  our  side 

Who  may  each  moment  turn  another  way. 

Where  is  the  joy  unending,  changeless,  true  ? 

Where  to  be  found,  dear  heart,  if  not  in  you  ? 
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TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  GREEK 
ANTHOLOGY. 

[The  Numbers  correspond  to  those  in  Mr.  J.  W.  Mackail's 
work,  "  Select  Epigrams  from  the  Greek  Anthology."] 


I.    i.  Prelude.     Posidippus,  B.C.  240. 


t  paive  \ayvve  7ro\v§po<rov  iK/maSa  Ba/ 
paive,  Spovi^ecrdu)  <ru/x/3oAt/c>7  TrpOTrocris' 

Zrjv(ov  o  <ro<£oy  KVKVOS,  a  re  KXeavOovs 
/jieXoi  S*  rjfuv  o  yXvKVTTiicpos  "Ejowy. 


I.   2.  Laus  Veneris.     Asclepiades,  B.C.  290 
(Samos). 


'H^u  6epov$  Sf^fiavTi  %t(av  TTOTOJ/,  ySv  Se  vavraif 
€K  -^eifjiiavos  loeiv  eiapivov  <rre<pa,vov' 

"TTJf  «»«/  /I  /  'J.-V' 

nOKTTOV   O     OTTOTaV   KpWyri  filO,  TOV$   (Dl\€OVTa$ 


Kal  alvtjrai 


I.  4.  Love  and  the  Scholar.    Marcus  Argen- 
tarius. 

'Hcnooov  -rroTe  (3i(3\ov  e/xa/y  VTTO  ^epcrlv  k\icr<r<av 
Hvpprjv 


epya  TI  f/.ot  Trajoe^ety,  c§  yep 


ov 
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I.    i.   Prelude.     Posidippus,  B.C.  240. 

Jar  of  Cecrops,  from  thy  lip 
Let  the  dew  of  Bacchus  drip, 
Drench  us  through  and  through  : 
Let  wise  Zeno's  sermons  cease, 
And  Cleanthes  hold  his  peace  : 
Eros,  here's  to  you  ! 
Bitter-sweet  to  you  ! 


I.   2.  Laus  Veneris.     Asclepiades,  B.C.  290 
(Samos). 

Sweet  to  thirsty  throats  in  summer  is  the  draught  of  snow, 
Sweet  to  sailors  after  winter  Spring's  first  blossoms  blow  ; 
Sweetest  though  when  one  cloak  covers 
Two  glad  lovers. 


I.  4.  Love  and  the  Scholar.    Marcus  Argen- 
tarius. 

As  I  read  Hesiod  one  day 

Norah  came  suddenly  my  way ; 

I  dropped  the  book  and  cried  for  glee — 

"  Old  Hesiod,  that's  enough  for  me  !  " 
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I.   5.  Lovers'  Lips.     Plato. 


Ttjv  ^vx^vf  'AydOwva  <pt\a>vt  e-TTt 
?j\6e  yap 


I.   6.  The  First  Kiss.      Strato  of  Sardis, 


irjv  MoFjO/?  /ue,  /ca0'  ijv  vyiaivoimev 
OVK  olS'  e'lTe  <ra<pu>s  e?r'  ovapt  JjcnrcKraTO' 

j/TT  ?  N  *          <         "•x  x  '-v''  '  '      ' 

JtldJ;  yap  TO.  /u.ev  aAAa  fj.a\    aTjoe/cetoy  €vot]<ra. 
•^toKoa-a  pal  Trpo(T€(f)rif  ywKOG   eTrvvOdvero. 
Et  Se  /J.e  KOI  7re(f)l\r]Ke  T€KfA,aipofJiai'  el  yap  a\r}Be?f 


I.    7.   The    Reveller.       Meleager   (Gadara), 
B.C.  90. 


oivofiapes,  TIV   e^et?  (frpovriSa  J 

Ktojuao-o/xat  ;    TT^  Ou/xe  rpeTrrj  '    TI  &  epoon  \oyttrfJios  J 
a-Trre  ra^oy.    -TTOU  ^'  ^  irpovQe  \6y<av  ^eXeri;  J 
'Eppi(f)9(a  cro<£/a9  6  TToXv?  TTOVOJ'    ei/  povov  otSa 
rov&\  on  KOI  Ztjvos  \tjfjia  KaOeiXev  "E|0ft)9. 
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I.   5.   Lovers'  Lips.     Plato, 

Kissing  Norah,  all  my  soul 
To  my  lips  once  found  its  way, 
And  eager  to  attain  the  goal 
Had  very  nearly  passed  away. 


I.   6.  The  First  Kiss.      Strato  of  Sardis. 

Moeris  one  evening  kissed  me  good-night, 
—Did  she  really  kiss  me,  was  I  dreaming  ? — 

Everything  else  I  remember  aright, 
—Did  she  really  kiss  me,  was  I  dreaming  ? — 

Whether  she  kissed  me  or  no  I'm  in  doubt, 
—Did  she  really  kiss  me,  was  I  dreaming  ? — 

For  having  been  in  heaven  yet  on  earth  I  walk  about, 

— Did  she  really  kiss  me,  was  I  dreaming  ? 


I.    7.   The    Reveller.       Meleager    (Gadara), 
B.C.  90. 

"  Let  the  die  be  cast ;  light  up  ;  I'll  on  my  way  !  " — 
— "  Drunk  with  wine,  what  is  it  you  will  now  essay  ?  " — 
— "  I  will  revel."—"  Revel  ?     Whither  O  my  heart  ?" — 
— "  Light  up  quick.     With  love  has  reason  any  part  ?" — 
— "  Where  are  all  thy  studious  toils  ? " — "  Throw  wisdom  to 

the  wind  ; 
Love  took  prisoner  of  old  even  Zeus'  mind." 


I.   8.   Love  and  Wine.     Rufinus. 


71-^09  "EjOtora  Trepl  <rTepvoi<ri  \oyurfji6v, 
ovSe  /j.e  viK^(T€i)  /uovvos  e&v  irpos  evaf 
01/aro?  &  aOavdrti)  a-vcrrrja-ofJiai'    tjv  oe  (3ot]6ov 

,  T'I  /xoVo?  irpo$  Sv'  eyi*)  Sv 


I.  9.  Love  in  the  Storm.   Asclepiades  (Samos), 
B.C.  290. 


O-/COTO?, 

iravra  TO.  7rop<pvpovT    ev  \9ovi  treie  vecptj, 
*Hv  yap  IULC  /cTetVi^  rare  Traucro/xai*    yv  Se  //  a(f)fj$  ^i/} 
/rat  ^ia^ety  TOVTOOV  xetpova,  Kco/jida-dfjiai' 
"EXicei  <yajO  /x    6  Kparu>v  ical  crov  0eo?,  <5  Trore 
i/    ota     aX/ce/wi/      oycroy  eovy 


I.   ii.  Love's  Martyr.     Meleager. 


Ate/   A( 


ovacriv 
e  (riya.  TLoQoi?  TO  -yXi/Ku  Sdicpv  (pepei' 

O»R>       f          /V  »J.'  »          f  »-\'\''*_t'N 

uo    17  w£,  oi/  (peyyos  €KoifJLi(T€v)  aAX    VTTO  cpi\Tp(av 

yot]  TTOV  KpaSia  yvcocrTOs  ei/ecrri  TUTTO?. 


/cat  TTOT 


VJf         »        »  «  A>          t$>     if  ••  r 

otoar  j  afroTTTyvai  o    ovo    otrov  Kryyere. 
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I.   8.   Love  and  Wine.     Rufinus. 

See,  I  am  armed  against  Love  with  the  breastplate  of  reason, 
Nor  shall  he  conquer  me,  one  against  one, 
Mortal  I'll  fight  an  immortal ;  if  Bacchus  with  treason 
Come  to  his  aid,  against  two  I'm  undone. 


I.  9.  Love  in  the  Storm.  Asclepiades  (Samos), 
B.C.  290. 

Snow,  hail,  blaze,  thunder,  darken  all  the  sky, 
For  if  thou  slay  me,  I  will  hold  my  hand  ; 
If  not,  though  treated  worse  than  this,  yet  I 
Will,  nothing  daunted,  join  the  revellers'  band  : 
The  same  god  draws  me  that  drew  thee  of  old, 
Zeus,  through  those  brazen  walls  in  showers  of  gold. 

I.    ii.  Love's  Martyr.     Meleager. 

Ever  the  sound  of  Love  is  eddying  loud  in  my  ears, 
Silently  to  the  Desires  I  bear  sweet  tribute  of  tears  ; 
Night  nor  light  bring  me  rest,  enchantment  has  set  in  my  heart 
The  well-known  mark  that  betrays  that  suffering  here  has  a 

part. 
Ah  winged  Loves,  you  have  known  thus  swiftly  towards  me 

to  fly, 
Yet  have  you  never  the  strength  to  leave  me  and  bid  me 

good-bye. 
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I.    12.   Love's  Drink.     Meleager. 

To  (TKv(po$  ySu  yeyrjOe,  \eyet  (T  on  ray  (pi\epu>TOS 
Zujvo(f)i\a$  \fravei  TOV  XaXtou  crro/xaTO?, 
*O\(3iov  ei'O'  VTT  efjiols  vvv  ^iXeari  ^et'Xea  Oeicra 


TO.V  ev  e/aot 


I.    13.  Love  the  Runaway.     Meleager, 

Krjpvcra-o)  TOV  "EjOtora  TOV  aypiov  apn  yap  apri 
opOpivos  €K  /co/ra?  ^XeT'  aTTOTTTa/xei/oy. 
"Ecrrf  ^'  6  iracs  yXvKvSaKpvs,  ae/XaXo?,  awcu?,  a^a/w/Siy?, 
o-f/jta  'yeXwi/,  Trrepoeis  vwra,  QapeTpoipopos, 

EN          5»  »      /      1     J/  I          'V  /  V  ^  '/I  ' 

aT|OO9  o    OVKCT   e^w  (ppa^eiv  TWOS'  ovre  yap  atutjp} 

OV   x6u>V   (f)t](7l   T€K€IV  TOV   OpttOTJV,   OV  TTeXa^O?. 

yap  KOI  nracriv  aTre^eraf   aXX'  ecropaTe 


vvv     vais  aXXa  Ti6t](ri  \lva. 


KatVof  K€ivo9t  iSov,  Trepl  <p(a\eov   ov  f/.e 
ro^oraj  Z*jvo(pi\a$ 
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I.    12.  Love's  Drink.     Meleager. 

The  cup  is  glad  and  says  it  touched  the  babbling  mouth 

Of  love's  own  darling,  rare  Zenophile, 

Blest  cup  !     I  would  her  lips  would  slake   my  lips'  fierce 

drouth 
And  at  one  draught  would  quaff  the  soul  in  me. 


I.    13.   Love  the  Runaway.      Meleager, 

Stop  the  thief !    Raise  hue  and  cry  ! 

Love,  wild  Love,  has  fled  ; 

At  the  dawn  I  saw  him  fly 

Laughing  from  my  bed. 

The  boy  is  tearful,  swift  and  shrill, 

A  chatterbox  and  sly, 

Winged  is  he  and  has  shafts  to  kill, 

There's  boldness  in  his  eye. 

No  Father  owns  him  ;  earth  denies 

The  rascal,  sea  and  air 

Disclaim  him  each.     Where'er  he  flies 

All  hate  him  everywhere  ; 

More  snares  for  souls  I  fear  he'll  trace. 

See  !  ambushed  there  he  lies  ; 

The  archer's  made  his  lurking  place 

In  Norah's  laughing  eyes. 
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I.    17.  Love's  Garland.     Meleager. 


IIXe£ft>  \evKoiov  7rXe£«  <5'  c 
vdpKHTcrov,  7rXe£fc>  KOI  TO.  yeXwvra  Kpiva, 
nXe'£«  KOL  KpOKOV  fjSvv,  eTTf-TrXe^ft)  $  vdicivdov 
•Tropcbvpetjv^  TrXe^ftJ  KOI  <pt\epa<rTa  /oooa, 
'Qy  at/  e?ri  KporcKpots  iMipofiovrpv 
iT^v  av6o(3ci\y  o-re 


I.  42.  Rose.     Author  unknown. 

E<'$e  pooov  yevopriv  uTTOTropcfivpov,  6d>pa  fte  •^ep 
^api<ry 


I.   51.  Love's  Excess.     Author  unknown. 

e\6e 


aXXov   ey<a  yap  ej(ft>  Tpav/maTOs  ovSe  TOTTOV. 


I.   52.  Moth  and  Candle.     Meleager. 


Ttjv  •jrepivrj-xoij.Gvriv  ^fvv  av  TroXXa/ci  icai 
(pev^er  t  "E^ft)?'    KavTrj, 
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I.    17.  Love's  Garland.     Meleager. 

I  will  twine  white  violet 
And  with  soft  narcissus  set 
Myrtle-buds  and  lily  posies, 
Crimson  hyacinth  shall  meet 
In  my  wreath  with  crocus  sweet 
And  with  lovers'  roses, 
Such  petals  shall  my  garland  shed 
On  Heliodora's  curly  head. 

I.  42.  Rose.     Author  unknown. 

Would  I  were  a  blushing  rose,  that  I  might  lightly  rest, 
Placed  there  by  thy  gentle  hands,  upon  thy  snowy  breast. 

I.   51.   Love's  Excess.     Author  unknown. 

Arm  thyself,  Cypris,  with  thy  bow, 

And  to  some  other  target  go  ; 

For  in  my  sorely  smitten  soul 

No  place  from  wounds  and  scars  is  whole. 

I.   52.  Moth  and  Candle.     Meleager. 

If  so  often  thou  dost  scorch 

The  soul  that  flutters  round  thy  torch, 

O  cruel  Love,  she  will  not  stay  ; 

She  too  has  wings  to  fly  away. 
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II.    17.  To  the  Nymphs  of  Anigros.    Moero 
(Byzantium),  B.C.  250. 

Nv/ji(pai  'AviypidSe?,  TTOTafiov  Kopaif  at  TaSe  (BevOt] 
a/u.(3p6(ria  poSeots  are/jSere  7ro<r(r\v  aei) 
XaipeTe  KOI  (rwfyire  KXeaWyUoy,  09  rdSe  Ka\a 
viral  TTITVWV  vftfj.i  Oeal 


IX.   7.   Hoarded  Beauty.      Strato  (Sardis). 

E/  /j.ev  yrjpdfTKet  TO  Ka\6vt  jueraoo?  irplv  a 
ei  Se  /Jieveij  TL  <po(3rj  Tovd    o  ftevei  oioovat  J 


IX.  8.  Dust  and  Ashes.    Asclepiades  (Samos), 
B.C.  290. 

3>€iSrj  irapOevirjs^  KOI  rl  TrXeov  J    ov  yap  e?  "AiSrjv 
e\6ov<r    eujOJ/tret?  TOI/  (bi\eovTa)  Kopt]' 
E»/  ^worcrt  ra  Tepirva  TO.  l&vTrpiSos'    fv  §'  'Avepoi/Tt 
ocrrea  *cat  (nroSitj,  TrapOeve, 


XII.  46.  The  Last  Word.     Palladas  (Alex- 
andria), A.D.  4OO. 

IloXXa  \a\eis,  avOpwire,  xa^a^  $*  TiOy  /ULCTO. 
<riyat  KOI  /ueXeVa  ^iwi/  en  rov  Odvarov. 
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II.    ij.  To  the  Nymphs  of  Anigros.    Moero 
(Byzantium),  B.C.  250. 

Nymphs  of  Anigros,  maidens  of  the  river, 
Whose  rosy  feet  e'er  tread  these  depths  divine, 
Hail  and  preserve  Cleonymus,  the  giver 
Of  these  fair  statues  'neath  these  woods  of  pine, 

IX.   7.   Hoarded  Beauty.      Strato  (Sardis). 

If  beauty  should  grow  sere, 
Haste,  ere  it  pass,  to  share  it : 
If  it  remain,  why  fear 
By  giving  to  impair  it  ? 

IX.  8.  Dust  and  Ashes.    Asclepiades  (Samos), 
B.C.  290. 

Thou  hoardest  all  thy  youth,  and  why  ? 
In  that  far  land  to  which  we  go 
To  find  a  lover  dost  thou  trust  ? 
In  life  is  love  ;  but  we  shall  lie, 
Sweetheart,  in  that  drear  realm  below 
A  little  heap  of  bones  and  dust. 

XII.  46.  The  Last  Word.     Palladas  (Alex- 
andria), A.D.  4OO. 

Thou  talkest  much,  O  Man,  but  soon  wilt  lie  beneath. 
Keep  silence,  and  in  life  take  thought  awhile  on  death. 
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TRANSLATIONS— VERSICULA 
JAPONICA. 


Versicula  Japonica. 

The  following  "  Versicula  Japonica "  are  not  translated 
from  the  original,  but  are  free  renderings  of  the  French 
prose  translations  of  a  number  of  Japanese  Poems  collected 
by  M.  Leon  de  Rosny  in  a  volume  entitled  "Anthologie 
Japonaise,"  and  published  in  1871  by  Maisonneuve  et  Cie. 

That  the  translations  of  a  translation  should  prove  to 
be  what  Plato  designated  as  "  an  imitation  of  an  imitation, 
three  times  removed  from  the  truth,"  is  much  to  be  feared. 
However,  the  translator  hopes  that  they  may  be  read  with 
indulgence,  and  viewed  as  an  attempt  to  reproduce  in  English, 
however  faintly  and  imperfectly,  some  of  the  quaint  charm 
and  native  savour  of  these  graceful  snatches  of  song. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  author's  know- 
ledge of  Japanese  is  nil. 

The  pages  at  the  head  of  each  poem  are  those  of  the 
"  Anthologie." 
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Dedication. 

Though  these  lines  be  nothing  worth, 
Echoes  of  a  distant  song 
In  the  land  that  gave  them  birth, 
Though  their  weakness  do  you  wrong, 

Take  them,  Lady  mine,  for  so 
Half  their  worthlessness  is  gone  ; 
Common  things  to  precious  grow 
That  your  eyes  have  looked  upon. 
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A  New  Year's  Wish.     [P.  9.] 

Addressed  to  the  Emperor. 

(These  verses  were  composed  for  a  banquet  given  by  the 
Emperor,  on  New  Year's  Day,  in  the  country  of  Inaba.) 

May  your  gladness  be  unbounded 
Like  the  snow  that's  falling,  falling, 
As  the  New  Year  is  beginning 
On  this  day  when  Spring  is  born. 
May  you  by  good  things  surrounded, 
Like  the  snow  that's  falling,  falling, 
Ever  greater  joys  be  winning 
From  this  day  when  Spring  is  born. 

Good  Wishes,     [p.  n.] 

"  I  dare  not,  I  dare  not  believe  that  my  joy  will  be  lasting 

For  ever, 

Like  the  white  mist  that  hangs  as  a  veil  on  the  Mountain 

Mifoun6 
For  ever 
Above  the  cascade." 

"  O  !  Prince  !  Your  delights  will  be  lasting  for  ages  and  ages, 

— For  ever, 

Like  the  white  mist  that  hangs  as  a  veil  on  the  Mountain 

Mifoun£ 
For  ever, 

They  never  will  fade." 
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The  Mikado's  Home.     [P.  13.] 

On  the  Mountain  of  Thunder 
The  Master  Supreme 
Like  a  God  dwells  on  high. 
The  lightning  may  gleam 
O'er  the  world  that  is  under : 
But  in  clouds  of  the  sky 
Dwells  the  Master  Supreme. 


Iware.     [P.  17.] 

(These  lines  were  written  just  before  his  execution  by  Oho- 
tsuno  Ozi,  a  son  of  the  Emperor,  who  had  revolted  against 
his  father's  widow,  and  was  condemned  to  death  by  her  in 
693  A.D.) 

I  can  hear  the  wild-fowl  crying 
O'er  the  lake  of  Iware, 
See  them  circling,  higher  flying, 
Higher  yet : — and  I  am  dying, 
By  the  lake  of  Iwar6. 


A    Foreboding.     [P.  is.] 

(Written  by  the  author  of  the  previous  piece.) 

The  sun  is  nearing  his  place  of  rest, 
Is  slowly  sinking  into  the  West l, 
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I  can  hear  the  sound  of  a  drumming. 
On  the  road  of  Death,  on  the  way  of  Fate 
All  are  equal  alike  whether  small  or  great : 
I  leave  to-night ;  I  am  coming  ! 


Widowed.     [P.  19.] 

I  am  abandoned :  thee  I  cannot  follow 

Who  hast  become  a  Spirit. 

Severed  from  thee,  I  mourn  ;  my  life  is  hollow, 

Grief  only  I  inherit. 

Such  is  my  misery, 

My  Prince,  away  from  thee  ! 

Wert  thou  a  gem  of  pale  and  lustrous  splendour, 

Upon  my  wrist  I'd  wear  thee  ; 

Wert  thou  a  garment,  from  my  bosom  tender 

Surely  I  could  not  tear  thee  ! 

O  !  Prince,  my  love  last  night 

Saw  thee  in  visions  bright ! 


Thought  of  Sadness.     [P.  22.] 

I  am  so  sad  the  sun  is  dark  in  the  sky, 

Wet  is  my  robe  with  tears  which  none  can  dry. 
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Separation.     [P.  23.] 

Full  many  the  ridges  and  rocks  that  are  set 
In  the  bed  of  the  river  hurrying  past, 
And  the  running  waters  are  parted, — and  yet 
They  will  mingle  at  last. 


The  Moon.     [P.  24.] 

The  white  cloud 

Which  moves  over  the  height 

And  the  crest  of  the  hill, 

Can  it  shroud 

In  the  depth  of  the  night 

The  moon  at  its  will  ? 


The  Fishermen.     [P.  30.] 

Might  I  always  here  below 
Watch  the  fishers'  little  boats 
As  they  gather  in  the  floats 
Of  their  nets  the  while  they  row, 
In  the  harbour  while  they  row  ! 


The  Exiled  Prince.     [P.  33.] 

Though  my  palace,  since  I  left, 

Of  its  master  is  bereft, 
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O  !  peach-tree  blooms,  in  the  first  burst  of  Spring, 

You  at  least  must  not  forget 

Duly  on  the  roof  to  set 

The  wealth  of  all  your  blossoming  ! 

The  World's  Injustice.     [P.  34.] 

In  the  world  there  is  no  road, 
So  I  to  some  deep  hill  will  fare 
And  there  make  my  lone  abode  ; 
— But  in  his  pain  the  stag  cries  there  ! 

An  Autumn  Evening,     [p.  35.] 

As  the  slow  night  is  falling 
The  chill  Autumn  wind 
Blows  fresh  o'er  the  plain, 
And  then  the  wild  crane 
As  she  lingers  behind 
Through  Foukakousa  is  calling. 

Once  More.     [P.  37.] 

Might  I  see  thee  once  more, 
My  beloved,  and  keep 
Thy  precious  memory, 
As  I  pass  to  the  shore 
Of  dreams  over  the  deep 
For  evermore  from  thee. 
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The  Peasant's  Life.     [P.  39.] 

In  Autumn  the  reapers  are  reaping  all  day  ; 

Ah  !  but  through 

The  thatch  of  my  cottage  the  wind  finds  a  way, 

And  the  dew 

Wets  me  through. 

Alone  One  Night.     [P.  41.] 

Long  as  are  the  drooping  feathers 

Of  the  pheasant  on  the  hill 

Is  this  solitary  night  ? 

His  the  spite  of  all  the  weathers, 

Mine  an  angry  lady's  will, 

On  this  solitary  night ! 

My  Country.     [P.  44.] 

(By  Abeno  Nakamaro,  who  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
China  in  716  A.D.  As  he  was  about  to  return  home  he  was 
given  a  farewell  banquet  by  his  Chinese  friends  at  Mingt- 
cheou.  That  night  there  was  brilliant  moonlight,  and  he 
composed  this  poem.) 

As  I  now  am  gazing 

At  the  vault  of  heaven 

Where  the  clouds  are  sailing  and  are  shifting, 

Over  Mount  Mikasa, 

In  the  land  Kasouga, 

Is  the  moon  not  lifting,  slowly  lifting  ? 
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A  Dance  of  Girls.     [P.  46.] 

O  !  Wind  of  heaven,  blow  again  ! 

Blow,  wind  of  heaven,  stronger  ! 

So  will  the  dancing  girls  remain 

On  earth  a  little  longer  ; 

For  if  the  clouds  close  up  their  way 

With  us  on  earth  they  needs  must  stay. 


Hidden  Passion.     [P.  48.] 

My  passion  though  I  try  to  hide, 
Into  each  feature  it  is  sinking, 
Until  they  ask  on  every  side, 
"  Of  what,  I  wonder,  is  he  thinking  ? 


Since  I  have  Known  You.     [p.  49.] 

Since  I  have  known  you  what  is  my  thought  ? 
"  Before  it  was  naught  ? " 

True  Mourning.     [P.  52.] 

Since  custom  sets  its  bound 
To-day  my  weeds  must  leave  me  : 
They  cannot,  'twill  be  found, 
Of  tears  at  least  bereave  me. 
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A  Single  Night.     [P.  53.] 

In  a  single  night 
When  we  scarcely  slept 
Can  Love's  subtle  breath 
In  my  veins  have  crept 
And  lit  there  a  light 
Which  shall  burn  till  death  ? 

Presentiment.     [P.  57.] 

I  know  not  how  his  love  will  fare, 
This  morning  only  this  I  know, 
Tangled  is  all  my  long  black  hair, 
My  thoughts  he's  tangled  even  so. 

Waiting.     [p.  59.] 

Know  you  how  long  is  the  night-time  in  dying 
Till  day-break  appear, 
When  all  alone  I  am  sighing  and  sighing, 
And  you  are  not  here  ? 

A  Sad  Thought.     [P.63.] 

Since  I  beheld  the  wan  moonlight 
My  woes  are  countless  grown, 
Yet  sorrow  on  this  autumn  night 
Comes  not  to  me  alone. 
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The  Pillow.     [P.  68.] 

If  I  take  the  arm  you  offer, 

As  a  pillow  for  my  head, 

Loving  faithfulness  you  proffer 

Will  as  rapidly  have  fled 

As  a  dream  of  an  evening  in  Spring. 

Busy  rumour  would  be  flying 

Whispering  about  my  name, 

Scandal's  eager  glance  be  prying 

Till  my  cheeks  were  hot  with  shame, 

And  what  gift  to  outweigh  this  can  you  bring  ? 

The  Pinewoods  of  Inaba.     [P.  72.] 

When  I  leave  thee  if  I  learn 

Thou  for  me  art  mourning 

On  the  mountain  peak  Inaba,  where  the  lonely  pine  woods 

grow, 
Waiting  on  the  peak  Inaba,  where  the  rocks  are  white  with 

snow, 

In  the  early  morning 
Unto  thee  will  I  return. 

Wakana  Leaves.     [P.  75.] 

My  Beloved,  I  have  been 
Through  the  meadows  gathering 
Leaves  of  the  Wakana  green, 
In  the  early  days  of  Spring. 
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Through  the  fields  as  I  did  go 
Fresh  Wakana  gathering, 
On  my  garment  fell  the  snow 
In  the  early  days  of  Spring. 


Love's  Distress.     [P.  76.] 

Like  the  foam  on  the  reefs  of  Naniva 

Are  the  passionate  tears  that  I  weep 

As  the  thought  of  thee  stirs  in  my  heart ; 

Like  the  foam  on  the  reefs  of  Naniva 

Is  desire  that  banishes  sleep, 

The  longing  to  be  where  thou  art. 


Old  Age.     [p.  8 1.] 

(Written  by  Kintsune,  who  in  1231  A.D.  became  a  monk.) 

The  snow  which  is  falling 
Is  not  that  of  the  flowers 
Which  the  storm  bears  away  ; 
I  hear  Destiny  say 
"  'Tis  the  snow  of  thine  hours 
That  are  gone  past  recalling." 
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To  Die  Together,     [p.  90.] 

(Written  by  the  wife  of  Bessyo  Kosaburo  Nagaharu  who 
died  at  the  same  time  as  her  husband,  defending  the  castle 
of  Miki,  of  which  he  was  Commander,  1580  A.D.) 

The  clock  that  marks  the  hour  supreme 
Of  each  one's  life  below, 
Too  fast  for  some  must  often  seem 
For  others  set  too  slow. 

Far  happier  they  whose  loving  hands 
Make  equal  life's  short  tether, 
And  travel  forth  to  Death's  dim  lands 
As  here  on  earth,  together. 


Man.       [p.  95.] 

Man  is  the  fortress  and  Man  is  the  wall 
And  Man  is  the  moat  that  surrounds  us. 
"  Doing  good  deeds"  is  the  friend  of  us  all, 
"  Doing  evil  "  the  foe  that  confounds  us. 

The  Heavenly  Mirror.     [P.  99.j 

Severed  from  thee,  I  gaze  on  boundless  space, 
Would  that  for  me  thy  beauty  and  thy  grace 
Mirrored  might  be  in  the  moon's  tranquil  face ! 
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Footprints  in  the  Snow.     [P.  101.] 

(Yosi-tsun6,  brother  of  the  Imperial  Governor  Yori-tomo 
[1186-1201  A.D.],  having  quarrelled  with  the  latter,  had  to 
leave  the  court  and  to  take  refuge  in  the  Mountain  Miyo- 
sino.  Yori-tomo,  who  had  established  his  capital  at  Kama- 
kura,  a  former  residence  of  the  Tykoon  near  Yeddo,  wished 
to  learn  his  brother's  hiding-place.  He  therefore  summoned 
to  his  palace  his  brother's  favourite  mistress,  Sidzuka  Goyen, 
to  question  her  upon  this  point.  She  obeyed,  and  as  she 
was  very  beautiful  and  sang  charmingly,  he  ordered  her  to 
sing  some  verses  at  the  festival  of  Hatsiman,  the  God  of 
War.  It  was  then  that  she  composed  this  poem. 

The  Governor  had  some  time  before  this  sent  soldiers  to 
Kioto  to  seize  Yosi-tsune,  when  Sidzuka  Goyen  bravely 
defended  her  lover  and  killed  several  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  come  to  take  him  prisoner.) 

I  am  thinking,  fondly  thinking 
Of  his  steps  who  has  departed 
O'er  the  Mountain  Miyosino  ; 
And  I  tremble  fearful-hearted 
As  each  footstep  firm  is  sinking 
In  the  snows  of  Miyosino. 

Friendship.     [P.  108.] 

However  long  the  road  may  be 

Which  to  thy  country  leads, 

My  heart  has  nothing  hid  from  thee 

To  thee,  my  friend,  it  speeds, 
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By  the  Sea.     [P.  109.] 

In  the  shade  of  the  pines  by  the  sea, 
In  the  sound  of  the  waves  all  the  day, 
I  dreamt,  my  Beloved,  of  thee 
In  my  hut  by  the  bay. 


The  Traveller's  Life.     [p.  113.] 

Who  the  traveller's  cloak  would  take 
Ties  of  friendship  cannot  make, 
If  he  linger  for  a  day 
On  the  next  he  hastes  away. 


Vanity.     [P.  n5.] 

Alas,   the    delights   and    sweet    odours    of  life   soon    are 

scattered  ; 

Is  there  aught  in  the  world  that  will  last  ? 
Behind  the  steep  mountain  of  Time  falls  the   present  day 

shattered 
And  is  less  than  a  dream  that  is  past. 
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Campaigning.     [P.  135-] 

The  sleeping  camp  is  white  with  snow, 
The  autumn  air  is  clear, 
O'erhead  the  clanging  wild  geese  go, 
The  night's  third  watch  is  near. 

My  thoughts  are  carried  far  away 
To  Yetsigo,  my  land, 
Where  friends  are  thinking  of  the  fray 
That  waits  our  warrior  band. 
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A  Cassandre. 

(Ronsard.) 

Mignonne,  aliens  voir  si  la  rose 
Qui  ce  matin  avait  desclose 
Sa  robe  de  pourpre  au  soleil 
A  point  perdu  cette  vespree 
Les  plis  de  sa  robe  pourpree, 
Et  son  teint  au  vostre  pareil. 

Las  !  voyez  comme  en  peu  d'espace 
Mignonne,  elle  a  dessus  la  place, 
Las  !  Las  !  ses  beautez  laisse  cheoir  ! 
O  vrayment  marastre  Nature, 
Puis  qu'une  telle  fleur  ne  dure 
Que  du  matin  jusques  au  soir  ! 

Done,  si  vous  me  croyez,  mignonne, 
Tandis  que  vostre  age  fleuronne 
En  sa  plus  verte  nouveautd, 
Cueillez,  cueillez  vostre  jeunesse  : 
Comme  a  ceste  fleur  la  vieillesse 
Fera  ternir  vostre  beaute. 
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Translation  of  the   Foregoing. 

Let  us  see,  dear,  if  the  rose 
Which  this  morning  did  disclose 
To  the  sun  her  purple  dress 
Have  not  by  this  eventide 
Lost  the  radiant  hues  that  vied 
With  your  own  in  comeliness. 

See  in  how  short  space,  alas  ! 
Dear,  she  has  upon  the  grass 
All  her  crimson  beauties  strewn  ! 
Churlish  Nature  not  to  give 
To  such  a  flower  leave  to  live 
Till  the  morn  to  eve  had  grown  1 

So,  if  you  believe  me,  dear, 
Whilst  your  bloom  of  youth  is  here 
In  its  first  green  tenderness, 
Haste  the  flower  of  youth  to  take  : 
Like  the  rose's,  age  will  make 
Havoc  of  your  loveliness. 
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II  Ritratto  di  Laura. 

(Petrach,  Sonnet  clx.) 

In  nobil  sangue  vita  umile  e  queta, 
Ed  in  alto  intelletto  un  puro  core  ; 
Frutto  senile  in  sul  giovenil  fiore 
E'n  aspetto  pensoso  anima  lieta, 
Raccolto  ha'n  questa  donna  il  suo  pianeta, 
Anzi'l  re  delle  stelle  ;  e'l  vero  onore, 
Le  degne  lode  e'l  gran  pregio  e'l  valore 
Ch'e  da  stancar  ogni  divin  poeta. 
Amor  s'e  in  lei  con  onestate  aggiunto  ; 
Con  belta  naturale  abito  adorno, 
Ed  un  atto  che  parla  con  silenzio  ; 
E  non  so  che  negli  occhi  che'n  un  punto 
Puo  far  chiara  la  notte,  oscuro  il  giorno, 
E'l  mel  amaro,  ed  addolcir  1'assenzio. 
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Translation. 

Of  noble  blood,  of  humble  life  serene, 

A  lofty  mind,  a  pure  heart  filled  with  truth  ; 

The  fruit  of  age  beside  the  flower  of  youth, 

A  joyous  spirit  in  a  thoughtful  mien, 

Such  gifts  in  her  were  kindled  by  the  fire 

Of  her  own  star,  or  Him  of  stars  the  King  ; 

With  honour  and  great  worth,  all  which  to  sing 

With  praises  due  a  bard  divine  might  tire. 

Love  in  her  soul  and  goodness  are  allies  ; 

Beauty  is  robed  in  seemliest  array, 

Her  motions  give  to  silence  words  most  meet  ; 

And  there  is  something  too  within  her  eyes 

Which  can  make  bright  the  night,  or  dark  the  day, 

Turn  honey  bitter,  and  turn  wormwood  sweet. 
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